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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Sir Rosert Peew’s Intsh Povicy, AND THE PRESS. 
The latter by no means sustains the former. The 
Morning Herald stands almost alone in its favor.— 
The Times is worse than lukewarm, and thinks Sir 

Yobert too temporising, and that he is hazarding too 
much, by refraining from coercive measures. Nor is 
it believed that Sir Robert Peel carries with him the 
hearty co-operation of all the cabinet in this. ‘Po 
show the spirit of the repealers, at this crisis, we 
quote from their most approved organ, ‘‘'The Nation.” 

‘And now, Englishmen, listen to us. Though you 
were to-morrow to give us the best tenures on earth 
—though you were to equalise Presbyterian, Catho- 
lic, and Episcopalian—though you were to give us 
the amplest representation in the senate—though you 
were to restore our absentees, disencumber us of 
your debt, and redress every one of our fiscal wrongs 
—and though in addition to all this, you plundered 
the treasuries of the world to lay gold at our feet, 
and exhausted the resources of your genius to do us 
worship and honor—still we tel! you in the name of 
enthusiastic hearts, thoughtful souls, aad fearless 
spirits—we tell you by the past, the present,and the fu- 
ture, we would spurn your gifts if the condition were 
that Ireland should remain a province. We tell you, 
and all whom it may concern, come what may—bri- 
bery or deceit, justice, policy, or war—we tell you, 
in the name of Ireland, that Ireland shall be a na- 
tion!”’ 

The following remarks from the “Spectator” are 
striking and worthy of record: 

“Sir Robert Peel stakes power, fame, and the safe- 
ty of his country, on his own confidence in being 
right in his diference with all the world on the sub- 
ject of the present agitation in Ireland. His view 
of it isexpressed in two words: ‘it will soon blow 
over.’ If it should, Sir Robert Peel will not merely 
not lose, but will gain in all sorts of way from hav- 
ing differed with the public on this question. Let us 
suppose that O’Connell makes no ‘next move’—that 
the payment of repeal rent out of the landlord’s rent 
falls off to a trifle—that repeal meetings cease—and 
that O'Connell having pocketed a princely income 
for the year 1843, retires to Darrynane and his bea- 
gles; let this be supposed, and then, who can doubt 
that whether as regards the country at large, the op- 
position, or the disaffection of some of his own par- 
ty, Sir Robert Peel will gain a signal triumph and a 
large accession of power and fame? 

“On the other hand, if the passive rebellion in Ire- 
Jand should gain strength from habit and more per- 
fect organization—if the repeal rent should go on 
increasing, or the landlords’ diminishing, let who 
may profit hy the deficiency—if:any mere accident 
should produce bloodshed and active rebellion—in 
that case Sir Robert Peel would be stripped in a 
week, of power and reputation, and the approval of 
his own conscience. Man never staked»more on his 
judgment against the judgment, it may be said, of 
nearly all the rest of mankind. We wait for the 
event.” 

TRE GREAT IRON sTEAMER.—Mr.' Everert’s 
speccH. We have already noticed the launch of 
the mammoth iron steamer at Bristol, England, and 


given to our readers the leading details of her di- 
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mensions, &c.. A number cf speeches were made, 
on the occasion of the launch, complimentary to the 
company and to Prince Albert, who was present as 
its guest. A toast in honor of the representatives of 
foreign governments present, was replied to by the 
Prussian Ambassador and by Mr. Everett, our Min- 
ister, whose speech, which we give, was received 
with much enthusiasm. Mr. Everett said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: May it please your royal high- 
ness, Jacies and gentlemen, the intimation which has 
been given to me, that in consequence of the kind 
allusion you have been pleased to make to my coun- 
try and myself, some acknowlegment is expected of 
me, induces mé to intrude myseif for a moment on 
your notice. I feel it, sir,a very agreeable privi- 
lege, to be permitted to partake of the hospitality of 
this interesting occasion. We read in one of the 
delightful poetical productions, with which the lhi- 
terature of our common language has been enriched 
by Sir Walter Scott, of the Chieftain, who, by the 
sound of his whistle, called up five hundred clans- 
men from the thickets of a highland glen. His roy- 
al highness has performed a greater wonder to-day. 
He has literally covered your walls, your road sides, 
your house tops, and Brandon hill to the very sum- 
mit, not with hundreds, but with a hundred thousand 
loyal subjects anxious to testify their devotedness to 
their gracious and beloved Suvereign, and their at- 
tachment to him, the partner of her affections. I 
rejoice, sir, as the humble representative of one of 
the allied or friendly powers, to which you have al- 
luded, to have had an opportunity of witnessing a 
a spectacle so pleasing even to a stranger. 

But I could hardly feel myselfa stranger, when on 
stepping on board that wonderful ship, this morning, 
my eye caught from the foremast head the sight of 
the flag of my country, gracefully mingling its folds 
with yours and those of the other friendly powers. 
I rejoice in the belief, that the interests of the two 
kindred nations, rightly understood, are as near to 
each other as their banners on your mast-heads; and 
I pray from my heart that their best affections may 
be as closely intertwined in honorable peace. 


We read in the Arabian tales of the wonders of 
magic,—of flying steeds; of palaces starting by en- 
chantment from the ground. Sir, let us leave ma- 
gic to the nursery;—give me the magic of the me- 
chanic arts. Consider that science, acting by their 
agency, has but waved her wand over the dark ca- 
verns of the iron mine, and out of them has started 
up this noble, this stupendous structure, ready to 
launch upon the waves. I rejoice to understand that 
my native shore is one of the destinations of this 
beautiful vessel; and I assure you that when she has 
passed the narrows at New York, she will be saluted 
by thousands of my countrymen, as cordially as by 
those, which now hail her entrance upon her destin- 
ed element. 

His honor the Mayor has spoken of the declining 
trade of this ancient city; rather Jet us, with him, on 
this auspicious occasion, augur favorably of its re- 
vival. [tis the nature of foreign trade, like the el- 
ement on which it is conducted, to fluctuate hither 
and thither; the wave rises on one shore and sinks on 
another. But I will not readily believe, that this an- 
cient seat of English enterprise and trade,—from 
which the discoverers of North America went forth 
three centuries and a half ago,—is destined to a per- 
manent decline. I rejoice to behold, in the active 
part she has taken in the noble enterprise of navi- 
gating the ocean by steam, a vigorous effort toward 
a great and speedy revival. Let us hope, that this 
wonderful ship, whose introduction to her destined 
element we are assembled to witness, may prove one 
of the efficient agents for bringing about that auspi- 
cious result. A wonder, indeed, it is of modern 
art, that she will be able,—with her immense bulk, 
with her way-faring hundreds, borne on her iron 
wings,—to conduct her course across the Atlantic, 
and reach hér desired haven, as regularly, almost as 
certainly, as that mimic steamer, which has been 
busily pursuing its voyage before the table at which 
we are seated, and is now fast anchored in front of 
his royal highness. (Mr. Everett alluded to the in- 
genious piece of mechanism representing the ‘“‘Great 
Britain” in full sail.] Sir, I thank you again for your 
kind remembrance of my country, and beg to tender 
you and the Great Western Steamship Company, my 
most cordial good wishes for the success of this great 
enterprise. 





TreELANnD. In the debate which occurred in the 
British house of commons on the 28th July, on the 
condition of Ireland, Lord John Russell said: 

““Mr. O’Connell threatens you that he will sum- 
mon a convention in Dublin which shall escape the 
penalties of the convention act, which shall be so 
curiously and cautiously constructed as to evade the 
law, and which shall exercise the powers of a re- 
presentation of the Irish people sitting in Dublin.— 
|Hear, hear.] Is the government prepared for such 
a course? If not, it is very likely that Mr. O'Con- 
nell, with his exceeding ability, may evade the letter 
of the law. But will the government allow the whole 
power of the government to be wrested from the 
Lord Lieutenant, leaving him sitting perfectly help- 
less in the castle of Dublin? [Hear, hear.] Are you 
prepared to allow the government to be taken from 
you in any moment of weakness by a power holding 
not merely the name and title, but exercising as well 
the authority of government? [Hear, hear.] If youare 
prepared for that, are you prepared to introduce no- 
thing into this house but simple measures of coercion 
and aggression, refusing all redress of grievance?— 
[Opposition cheers.] I believe, sir, this danger to be 
very great and very imminent, and I should not be 
doing my duty as a member of this house if I did not 
point it out now, instead of leaving it to fall sudden- 
ly and unwarily upon us during the recess of parlia- 
ment.” 

The answer of Sir Robert Peel to this apostrophe 
was as follows: 

“The case as regards Ireland received a full dis- 
cussion in this house some time since, and we are 
told that it will be brought forward again in the 
course of the next week. In that discussion of the 
question the ministers of the crown explained to the 
house the course they had pursued, and the course 
they intend to pursue. They had explained that they 
would leave no effort untried for the maintenance of 
the legislative Union between England and Ireland, 





| the law was found efficient. 


because they believed that the disjunction of the 
‘two countries would be equivalent to their separa- 
ition. They also stated that they should not be with- 
‘held by remonstrances, nor by apprehensions or by 
fears should they be impelled, to resort to unusual 
measures so Jong as the usual and ordinary course of 
They would trust, they 
said, to the efficacy of the ordinary law, and they 


{should make every possible preparation for the con 
| tinuance of tranquillity—but that they would reserve 


ito themselves the right of deciding at what time and 
‘under what circumstances they should seek extraor- 
| dinary powers from parliament. Sir, the course they 
‘have taken in this case has Lam happy to say, met 
| with the approbation of all reasonable persons.— 
'[Hear.] I regret to hear a censure from the noble 
|lord upon our efforts to preserve intact the legislative 
|Union between Great Britain and Ireland. We have 
asked for no fresh powers to maintain that Union, 
which, to dissever, would, it is admitted by the noble 
lord, be the disintegration of the empire. We have 
shown the fullest confidence in the strength of the 
existent law for the purpose. We have not sought to 
excite needlessly, by a premature application of force, 
that portion of the people of Ireland who seek a re- 
peal of the Union.” 


SPAIN. 

The revolution in this country was about being 
brought to the first stage of its completion at last 
advices. Whether a French prince shall wed the 
young queen, would be a matter of little import to 
the Spanish people but for the infusion of French 
predominance into their political future, which such 
an event might occasion. Louis Phillippe is disposed 
to increase his family power as widely as possible, 
and keep that of France identified with that of his 
own family. The banished ex-regent Christino seems 
about to triumph again in the general success that 
attends the efforts of her agents, and it is said that 
O’Donnel one of her strenuous adherents is to be 
sent over as governor of the island of Cuba. [tis to 
be hoped his advent may not disturb the present re- 
lations of that Island. Whether the Spanish people 
will tamely submit to be handed over to the sway of 
French influence, or will assert their own will in ar- 
ranging their government and managing their con- 
cerns remains to be seen. ‘To effect the latter, such 
men as Narvaez, Concha, and O’Donnel, should be 
made to withdraw to the same obscurity that seems 
to be now awaiting Espartero. Before Espartero had, 
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commenced his march from Madrid against Valencia 
the revolutionary government had fully organized 
itself in Catalonia, and General Narvaez, who was 
Jately married to a daughter of a French nobleman 
was appointed to the command of the revolutionary 
forces in that quarter. Another Christino emissary, 
Gen. Concha, was despatched to assume command 
and organize the already revolted provinces in the 
south. The flame extended with rapid strides each 
day, and the regent after approaching Valencia, find- 
ing that the whole peninsula was in movement against 
him, his communication with Zurbano in Catalonia 
cut off, and the government troops every where fra- 
ternizing with the insurgents, retraced his steps to- 
wards the capital again, but without returning to it 
moved off to check the revolt which had just over- 
turned his power at Seville. The more ardent 
adherents of papacy would not forget his encroach- 
ments upon the temporal privileges of the church, and 
were active against him. 

Narvaez, judging wisely that the possession of the 
capital, which Espartero had left with the bulk of 
his troops and proceeded towards Seville in order to 
reduce it, would decide the question of power de 
facto, advanced upon Madrid from Aragon with an 
army of 10,000 men; andon the 15th July reached 
the vicinity, and immediately summoned the munici- 
pality to surrender. There were few troops of the 
line in Madrid, but a considerable and well armed 
military force, ard Mendezabal, minister of finance, 
and devoted to Espartero, inspired them with a reso- 
Jution to defend the capital; and such was the answer 
given to Narvaez’s summons. His reply was one of 
menace, terminating with the declaration that in case 
of necessity he would not ‘“thesitate to shed vile and 
traitorous blood.” 

Meantime the Generals Seoane and Zurbano, par- 
tisans of Espartero, left Saragossa in pursuit of Nar- 
vaez, and reached. Gandalaxara on the 21st. Atthe 
same time a corps of 3,000 regulars, (2,500 infantry 
and between 400 and 500 cavalry,) embracing the 
columns of Irearte and of Enna, entered the city, 
and greatiy strengthened the resolution of Mendeza- 
bal to persist in the defence. The journals in his 
interest immediately put forth all sorts of exagger- 
ated statements about Espartero’s success, declaring 
that he was master of Seville; while they roused the 
pational exasperation against France by reporting 
that large military preparations were making on the 
French frontier, and Duc d’Aumale, constituted a 
Jieutenant general, was about to lead a French army 
into Spain. 

Great exasperation was thus occasioned in Mad- 
rid, and the bravados of the militia became exces- 
sive. On the 22d Seoane and Zurbano, with their 
force, amounting to 8,090 infantry, 600 cavalry, and 
twenty pieces of excellent artillery, approached 
Narvaez, who commanded 10,000, and a superior 
cavalry. Narveaz did not wait for the attack; but 
in advancing, with a voice heard above the rolling 
fire of musketry, he appealed to his fellow-soldiers 
of Seoane’s army not to shed their brothers’ blood in 
such a cause. A pause ensued. Seoane threw him- 
self in front of his battalions and inspired them anew 
with ardor for the combat, which re-commenced, 
when Narveaz, deploying all his cavalry, surrounded 
the greater part of the opposing force, and immedi- 
ately sixteen out of the eighteen battalions constitu- 
ting the army of Seoane went over to Narveaz.— 
Zurbano succeeded in leading two with him off the 
field. Seoane was made prisoner. ‘This disastrous 
news soon reached the capital, where all sorts of con- 
flicting opinions and resolutions were announced, 
adopted, and abandoned. Mendezabai still sought to 
preserve the capital for his chiel. On the 22d a con- 
ference was opened with Narvaez, and conditions of 
surrender proposed, one of which was that the city 
militia should retain their organization and arms.— 
These were ail rejected by Narvaez, who declared 
the municipality of Madrid to have forfeited any 
right of treaty, and on the 24th the capital surrendered 
unconditionally, and Narvaez and Aspairoz marched 
in, the greatest order being preserved. 

During the interval between the approach of Nar- 
vaez to Madrid and the surrender, a period of nine 
days, there was naturally great agitation in the capi- 
tal. The captain general, San Miguel, called a coun- 
cil of war, and, notwithstanding it was evident that 
the militia alone could not defend the city, it was re- 
solved to attempt it; and the streets were barricaded, 
ditches dug, and batteries planted, as if in prepara- 
tion for an obstinate contest. 

in this state of things the diplomatic corps took up 
the matter. The French charge d’affaires—France 
havicg no ambassador there, owing to the disagree- 
ment upon a pointof etiquette about accrediting him 
to Espartero as regent, and not as the French chose 


to do to the Queen Isabella—the duke of Glucksberg, | 


informed his cuileagues that the walitary governor of 


the city had expressed his determination to defend, 
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it at all hazards, from street to street, and finally at 
the palace itself, which he would blow up before he 
would surrender it and the young queen. It was said 
too, that M. Mendezabal had declared he would 
place the queen in the midst of the troops, and cut his 
way through the opposing force, and leave Madrid. 
Upon a remark to him that the diplomatic corps 
would not permit the queen to be carried off, he is 
reported as replying: ‘“‘If that corps interfere I will 
send them tkeir passports, and will shoot any one of 
them that twenty-four hours after shall he found in 
Madrid.” 

The ministers of all the powers then met at the 
residence of the minister of Brazil, and after long 
consultation determined upon an effort to induce the 
British minister, Mr. Ashton, to unite in a joint me- 
morial in favor of the queen. Mr. Ashton agreed 
in the opinion that in such critical circumstances it 
was the duty of the diplomatic corps to interpose; 
that an effort should be made to induce the besieging 
force to acknowledge the neutrality of the capital, 
and at any rate that a protest ought to be jointly 
presented against any attack upon the residence of 
the queen. This was rbjected to, we suppose, main- 
ly by the French charge, as seeming to protest against 
an attack upon the capital by Narvaez, and a note 
in a somewhat different sense was prepared by M. 
de Glucksberg, approved by his colleagues, and sub- 
mitted to Mr. Ashton. The latter objected that it 
was not sufficientiy explicit; and said he would pre- 
pare one, which he did accordingly. The other 
members of the corps, however, objected to it, as 
constituting too decided an interference with the in- 
ternal politics of the country—that they were bound 
to observe neutrality, and only protest against any 
violence towards the queen. 

Mr. Washington Irving then undertook to prepare 
a note, which proved acceptable to all the other min- 
isters but Mr. Ashton, who objected that it was aim- 
ed against Madrid’s being defended, whereas the dan- 
ger was from Madrid’s being attacked. This broke 
up the conference for a time; but finally a note, jointly 
prepared by Mr. Irving and Mr. Ashton, was agreed 
on, signed by all the members of the diplomatic corps, 
and handed to the government. The ambassadors 
also requested permission, in case of an attack: of the 
palace to go thither and watch over the personal 
safety of the queen. ‘This was declined by M. Men- 
dezabal. 

Subsequently, as is known, Madrid submitted un- 
conditionally. Mendezabal and the other public 
functionaries were dismissed, and the Lopez ministry 
was re-established, the decrees running in the name 
of “ther majesty Isabelle II. and of the government of 
the nation.” 

Up to the 27th July (the latest dates by the Great 
Western) all was tranquil at Madrid. There had 
been no blood shed by the triumphant party. 

Of Espartero, the latest intelligence is that he is not 
a refugee in Portugal, as previously announced, but 
with Von Halen’s army, bombarding Seville, of 
which he had destroyed one suburb, that of San Bar- 
nardo—a piece of wanton cruelty, since even success 
against Seville cannot restore his ascendency. 

GERMANY. 

The king of Prussia has given a cabinet order that 
the thousandth anniversary of the treaty of Verdun, 
the 1ith of August, 1843, by which the independence 
of Germany was acknowledged and secured, shall 
be celebrated by a solemn service in all the churches 
of the Prussian monarchy. On occasion of this an- 
niversary a large medal will be struck after designs 
of the celebrated Cornelius. 

Keyprian antiquitizs. The Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin has received from the director of 
the Prussian scientific expedition in Egypt, Professor 
Lepsius; a series of reports, which prove that the 
researches of this expedition have had important re- 
sults. One hundred and six tombs, all situated in 
the environs of the Pyramid of Giseh, and only three 
or four of which had been previously examined, have 
deen explored by members of the expedition, who 
have discovered there a great number of inscriptions, 
and hieroglyphic representations, containing valua- 
ble information relating to the history, manners and 
language of the ancient Egyptians. ‘The researches 
which the expedition has caused to be made, on a line 
of about four and a half geographical leagues, be- 
tween Roasck (three leagues on the road from the 
Pyramid of Giseh) and Dahschour, have brought to 
light a number of monuments, making twenty ca- 
mel loads, which have recently been transported to 
Cairo, The sheets containing fac similes of the in- 
scriptions and hieroglyphic representations, discover- 
ed by this expedition, amount already to eight hun- 
dred and fifty pages of the largest size. 

Tue Jews or Beruin. Ata late session of the 
municipal council of the Prussian capital, the presi- 
ent of the body proposed a resolution conceived in 


these terms: 








Considering the liberal aid which the Jews of Berlin 
have contributed, during the last four years, to the 
different charities of the city under the government 
of Christians, and considering that they have am- 
ply supplied the wants of their own poor, where. 
by a great saving of expense has resulted to the 
people of Berlin, the municipal counc:! orders that 
the sum of two thousand dollars be appropriated, 
out of the city’s revenues for the current year, to- 
wards the construction of the hospital which the Jews 
~ gba are now erecting for the poor of their own 
aith. 

The proposition was adopted without discussion, 
and with unanimity save one voice,—that of a Jew, 
who was a member of the council, and abstained from 


voting. 
SWITZERLAND. 
‘‘A letter from Geneva states that the government 
has just granted naturalization to three Jews, being 


the first that ever obtained that privilege in Switzer- 
land.” 


“Genoa, May 28. A treaty has been concluded 
between our government and the republic of Gene- 
va, for the purpose of constructing a railway from 
Chambery to Geneva, at the expense of the two go- 
vernments. The neglected state of the navigation 
on the Rhone making direct communication between 
Switzerland and the Mediterranean very difficult and 
slow, this will be of the utmost importance for Swiss 
commerce.” 

DEN MARK. 

Tue press In Denmarxk—To the attention of 
“Boz,” the voluntary champion of the ‘Press” we 
hope of other countries as well as of America, we 
recommend the following account of ToRTURING AN 
EDITOR: Frankfort, May 9. A transaction scarcely 
credible has recently taken place at Copenhagen.— 
ancient Danish laws for regulating criminal proces- 
ses authorise the Judge, when there are strong pre- 
sumptions against the accused, to inflict different kinds 
of torture to produce confession. ‘Two modes of 
torture are still retained inthe laws: 1. Lashes on 
the naked back with a scourge having knots or pieces 
of lead at its ends;2. Solitary imprisonment ina 
dark dungeon for three days, and bread and water. 
On every fourth day the accused is placed in a cell 
into which the light is admitted, and then he receives 
the food commonly allowed to prisoners. This un- 
heard of proceeding has been reserved for the pre- 
sent time. Herr Hanson, editor of the daily paper 
called Fredenelander, which is published in Copen- 
hagen, inserted in August last an article on the debt 
of the country. Twocensors had allowed this article 
to pass; and it was quite forgotten by the public.— 
However at the beginning of last month the Danish 
Chancery ordered the prosecution. Hansen was 
brought before Judge Gudenroth, who ordered him 
to explain the meaning of the article. The editor 
replied that he did not recollect the circumstances 
which had induced him to write it, nor the ideas 
which were then passing in his mind. The Judge 
insisted upon explanations, and as he did not obtain 
them, he ordered the unfortunate journalist to the 
dungeon, on bread and water. After being forty- 
eight hours in prison. he was attacked by violent 
colic and vomiting. He then wrote to the judge that 
he would give him any explanation that might be re- 
quired of him, but on condition thathis protest against 
the proceedings should be entered upon the minutes 
of his examination. This was agreed to, and after 
an examination, which turned upon matters quite in- 
significant he was set at liberty. The unfortunate 
man has addressed a remonstrance to the king, which 
has been referred to a council of state. 

PRUSSIA. 

The kingdom of Prussia, which sprung into exist- 
ence in the beginning of the last century under the 
predecessor of Frederick the Great, who first assume 
ed the title of King, consists of various provinces, 
originally detached from the neighboring states, and 
still to a considerable extent detached from each 
other; though the acquisition of the province of Po- 
sen, the reward of the great Frederick for his exer- 
tions in effecting the iniquitous partition of Poland, 
has served to connect together many of its scatter- 
ed possessions. ‘I'he several provinces of which the 
kingdom is composed, retain more or less the laws, 
as wellas the hahils and manners, of the countries 
to which they formerly belonged. It results that 
there exists a great diversity in the extent to which 
civil rights and privileges are enjoyed in the various 
districts of the realm. To effect the more complete 
political consolidation of these provinces, has ever 
been a prominent object of the policy of the Prus- 
sian government. Attempts have recently been made 
to attain this end by establishing a uniformity in the 
laws and in the mode of their administration. These 
efforts would doubtless have succeeded, if govern- 
ment, in the exercise of that liberality which the en- 
lightenment of the age demands, had extended to all 
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its subjects the privileges and liberties which are en- 
But different 
counsels prevailed. 

The government, on the pretext of extending a 
uniform criminal legislation over the whole realm, 
recently proposed to the Diets of several of the 
Rhenish provinces, the acceptance of a new penal 
code and code of criminal procedure, which with 
some insignificant modifications, are a mere compila- 
tion of the Jaws promulgated by the old absolute go- 
vernments, and which are now operative in some of 
the western provinces of Prussia. The adoption of 
the new system would have deprived the inhabitants 
of Rhenish Prussia of all the guaranties which the 
penal code and criminal procedure of France, still 
in vigor there, secure to them. On the 22d day of 
June last, the Diet of Cologne unanimously and de- 
finitively rejected the proposition. And, not content 
with the simple rejection, in view of the importance 
of the vote, they adopted an address to the marshal 
of the Diet, then resident at Dusseldorf, in which 
they announced to him its unanimous rejection, and 
appointed a deputation of twenty of their members 
toconvey and solemnly present to him this impor- 
tant document. As soon as these measures were 
made public, the Steam-navigation company of the 
Rhine put at the disposition of the Diet two steamers, 
for the conveyance of the deputation and all the 
chief citizens of Cologne, who had resolved to ac- 
company it as an escort of honor, to Dusseldorf.— 
Great excitement pervaded the city. The popula- 
tion thronged the sirecets. The windows of every 
house were illuminated, without pre-concert of the 
inhabitants. Bonfires blazed on all the heights 
around. Bands of musicians paraded the streets, 
playing lively airs. National hymns were sung at all 
the places of public resort. 

At eight o’clock in the evening, two large steam- 
boats, the Rio and the Ville de Cologne, dressed with 
a profusion of flags and pendants, and illuminated 
with colored lanterns, left the city, saluted with sal- 
vos of artillery. As they passed before the palace 
of the Diet, bouquets of flowers were showered on 
them from the bridges, and two thousand people 
there congregated, suddenly lighted their tor@hes, 
which they waved in the air, shouting “long live the 
Diet! long live public liberty!” 

At Dusseldorf, where the news of the rejection of 
the project had already arrived, having been dis- 
patched by an extraordinary courier, the steamers 
were received with great ceremony. All the bur-| 
gesses of the town arranged themselves in triple | 
line, extending from the wharf to the hotel of the 
marshal of the Diet, and through these Jines march- 
ed the deputation and the citizens by whom it was 
escorted, while the air was filled with shouts con- 
stantly repeated of ‘long live the Diet,” and with 
thunder of cannon. The houses were ornamented 
with hangings, and from the windows ladies in bril- 
lant dresses waved their handkerchiefs. 

The marshal of the Diet received the deputation 
with great cordiality. Whenit withdrew, followed 
by the citizens who had escorted it, amidst the ac- 
clamations of the multitude, the whole body proceed- 
ed to the place of St. Charles, where, having par- 
taken of a grand banquet, they embarked to Cologne. 

[V. ¥. Jour. Com. 

It is stated in the Universal Gazette that every Prus- 
sian who may cross the Russian or Polish frontier 
without being provided with a regular passport, will 
be sent to Siberia if he be a civilian, and lodged ina 
fortress if he belong to the army. 

ALGIERS. 

You will learn by two articles from Algeria, which 
1 enclose, that Abd-el-Kader, though olten surpris- 
ed, (according to the bulletins,) is never caught, and 
that the Kabyles persist in fighting—not unfrequent- 
ly on the olfensive. Ata late sitting of the Acade- 
my of Sciences, Bory St. Vincent, who conducted 
the scientific commission in Algeria, submitted a ve- 
ry interesting note as a summary of the observations 
of the comiission on the vegetable riches of the co- 
lony. They collected eighteen hundred more spe- 
cies than any of their botanical predecessors—more 
than three thousand species altogether. He avers 
that French Africa is not in the least an exhausted 
land, but is capable of yielding, in any quantity, the 
best possible qualities of cotton, tobacco, silk, wheat, 
and the strong wines in perfection: ‘‘No other colo- 
ny which France possesses or could acquire can be 
compared in fertility and natural advantages to this 
gifted and brilliant region.” [Cor. Nut. Int. 

AFRICA. 

Roya. ctviitirs. The papers relative to the ex- 
pedition to the river Niger were recently presented 
to parliament. Amongst other documents was 


a despatch from Captain Tucker, dated Fernando Po, 
May 31, 1840, to the admiralty, giving an account of 
his mission to King Denny, of the Gaboon river. ‘His 


with the respect paid to him by the repeated salutes 
with which Captain Tucker honored him, but sadly 
disappointed with the presents—a gold medal and 
chain—sent to him by the Queen of England. ‘His 
majesty” gave expression to his disappointment by 
dictating the following letter to the Queen: 

“To QureeEN or ENGLAND. 

“Sister: King Denny, of Sandy Point, River Ga- 
boon, must embrace you for the things you send me 
by Capt. Tucker, of your war ship Wolverine, who 
dashed them me this day with grand ceremony, 
which much pleased me. King Denny was too much 
glad to save Queen’s men belong Lynx, which cost 
120 dollars, which I too much glad to give Queen.— 
King Denny wish very much to be brother to Queen, 
and will be very glad suppose Queen no let Spanish 
ship come for slaves; and suppose Queen send plenty 
English ships to me for trade for ivory, gum, bees- 
wax, dye-wood, and ebony. And King Denny wish 
my sister send me a greatcoat, with secampotes or 
epaulettes, waistcoat, trousers, plenty gold in them; 
cocked hat with gold and feather; sword and belt, 
plenty gold; and two easy chairs: and King Denny 
wishes Queen health and good bye. King Denny 
very glad he hear Queen got husband. 

“King Denny, his % mark. 
“King Denny Town, 

“3d day of Moon: i. e. May 16, 1840.” 

Captain Brown, of the brig William Garrison, 
from the West Coast of Africa and Sierra Leone 
17th July, gives us the following information: The 
case of Capt. Cook, of brig Robert, vs. Collector Mc- 
Cormick, was tried at Sierra Leone, and a fine of £250 
was placed upon Capt. Cook, Collector McCormick 
being justified in every respect. We did not learn the 
particulars of the trial, but that the issue is as above 
there is no doubt whatever. A passenger in the Wm. 
Garrison states that it is the general opinion of the 
traders, as well as-his own, that Mr. McCormick is a 
very civil, polite man, and withal very pious. Busi- 
ness was very dull with the traders. The markets 
along the coast being glutted with American produce 
flour would not bring more than $6 per barrel, and 
hardly that. 

The slave trade was still carried on, with as much 
activity as ever. 

The colony at Monrovia was becoming prosperous, 
and the people were in good liealth. 

No farther expeditions had been started into the in- 
terior by the missionaries. 


but a few American. 

The war among the natives on the River Pongo 
had ceased, and the trade was now open on that part 
of the coast. 

No news fron: Gambia. [.M. Y. Tribune. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 

The overland mail arrived at Malta on the 24th 
July, and at London on the Ist Aug. The latest date 
from Macao was April 16th. There is little news from 
China, the new commissioner Ke Ying not having 
arrived to treat with Sir Henry Pottinger. The pro- 
vince of Scinde was nearly quiet, Sir Charles Napier 
having made terms witii most of the chiefs. Dost 
Mohamed had arrived at Cabul and assumed the go- 
vernment without opposition. 

In China, trade is looking brisker. Seven ships, in 
the Yang Tze Kiang, were selling openly opium and 
British goods. They have been warned olf by the 
authorities, but having persisted, they were allowed 
to continue their sales. The Americans were busy 
in smuggling, and British goods were said to be 
scarce. 

This intelligence will, doubtless, give a great spur 
to our home merchants. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the opium trade could not be put down or 
checked by Sir Henry Pottinger, as its continuation 
can only have the effect of exasperating the Chinese 
authorities, and checking the operations of the fair 
traders. 

Inpia. 
Curistian ENGLIisn. 


facts: 

Let me briefly notice what passed at the East In- 
dia house at the quarterly general court on the 21st 
ultimo, in relation to Juggernaut. A motion was dis- 
cussed, having the object of abrogating the annual 
money-payment of £6,000 to the sanguinary temple. 
It was found expedient to postpone the matter. But 
a motion prevailed to enter on the minutes a memo- 
rial on the subject from the Baptist Missionary Soci- 
ety, which condemns the payment on the strongest 
grounds, and states remarkable facts thus: 

“The society, your memorialists represent, employ 
several missionaries in Grissa and neighboring dis- 
tricts more immediately connected with the princi- 
pal temple of Juggernaut. 

“The missionaries of this society, while pursuing 





majesty” seems to,have been infinitely delighted 





There are a great many British cruisers on the coast | 





the most appalling scenes of misery and death, oc- 
casioned by the worship of that idol. They have 
seen dead or dying pilgrims scattered for miles on 
the roads, and have occasionally counted from 40 to 
140 corpses, and even more, lying together ina small 
space of ground, the corpses of pilgrims that have 
died, exhausted by fatigue or diseases, the effect of 
their pilgrimage. 

“The worship of this idol is impure and abomina- 
ble to a degree which your memorialists dare not de- 
scribe. 

“Your memorialists beg humbly io express their 
great satisfaction in the repeal of the pilgrim taxes 
at Juggernaut, Goa, and Allahabad, but they most 
deeply regret the continuance of the government do- 
nation to Juggernaut’s temple. A recent letter states: 
‘A grand delusion has been practiced upon the Chris- 
tian world in reference to the abolition of the tax. 
The support of the government awarded to the idol 
having been drawn from the collection of the tax it 
was understood that when it was abolished, that sup- 
port would cease. But while the tax has been abol- 
ished, the sum of 35,000 rupees, and 1,030 rupees to 
provide cloth for the idol’s car, have been devoted 
in perpetuity-—a sum sufficient to support the idol in 
all its influence and glory.’ ” 


Inpia corron. The Natchez Free Trader pub- 
lishes the following extract from a letter received 
from Mr. Hurley, cne of the Mississippi cotton plan- 
ters, who wen: to India under the auspices of Capt. 
Prailes, in the enterprize set on foot by the British 
government, to grow cotton in the East Indies. 

“My cotton at Coimbature, last year, turned out 
much better than I expected it would when I wrote 
you. I made 220 pounds Mexican seed cotton per 
acre, and between 400 and 500 pounds per acre with 
the native cotton. The four American planters who 
went to Bengal, made only nine or ten pounds per 
acre; and the three planters who were here, near 
Bombay, last year, made little or nothing, which 
proved to their satisfaction that there could be little 
done here in improving tue growth of cotton. Wolfe 
and two of the McCulloughs, of our American party, 
were here last year; they started home last February. 
Their crops have failed again this year in Bengal. I 
arrived here on the 25th of July, 1842. Dr. Burn, 
who was in charge of the cotton experiment here, 
had planted eight or ten acres; which had come up; 
I have had it cultivated; it is now opening, and from 
its present appearance, I don’t think it wiil make 
more than twenty-five pounds per acre—so I think 
the people of America need not fear that India will 
ever make more cotton than it does at present. With 
the native cotton, we Americans can make twice as 
much as the natives can; but the poor straight haired 
negroes, Will never adoptour system. We now know 
that the Mexican cotton will not answer here! Next 
year Lam going to plant native cotton only; thus the 
whole enterprize will turn out nothing more or less 
than a great expense to the East India Company 
without benefit to any oue—as the poor, free negro 
slaves will never do otherwise than they are now co- 
ing!” 

MEXICO. 
TEXAS PRISONERS IN MEXICO. 
To the editor of the New York American: Prison of the 

Powder Mills, near the city of Meaxico, June 3, 1843. 


Dear sir: | perceive in your very valuable jour-. 


nal, dated on the 14th April, a short paragraph rela- 
tive to the Texan prisoners captured at Mier, in 
which you state, that after the escape a: the Salado, 
we were overtaken by a large force in a mountain 
pass, and surrendered at discretion. 

In erder to correct any erroneous impressions 
which may exist on that head, I would beg leave to 


‘draw your attention to the following article. Brief 


as it may be, it will give you some idea of our situa- 
tion at the time of our recapture. On the llth of 
February last, at 7 o’clock, A. M. we, (about two hun- 
dred in number,) with Captain Cameron at our head, 


mes t ; : 
Expowment oF JucGernaut By Tue | charged the guard, consisting of 200 cavalry, and the 
The Paris correspondent of | same number of infantry. In ten minutes’ time we 
ene iain | | and succeeded in taking 160 
the National Intelligencer records the following | effected our release, 


stand of arms, about 3000 rounds of ammunition, and 
80 horses, mules, saddles, bridles, &c. The loss on 
our part was 5 killed and 4 wounded; on the part of 
the Mexicans, about 10 killed; in wounded, | have 
not been able to ascertain correctly, but suppose 
90 or 30. As our sole object was liberty, we killed 
as few as circumstances would admit of. 

At about ten o’clock, we were ready to take up the 
line of march fer home. The first day and night we 
travelled sixty-five miles, (some 120 cavalry follow- 
ing about 600 yards in our rear during the whole day) 
when we stopped a few hours before day, to refresh 

ourselves cad horses. At break of day we proceed- 
‘ed on our march: signal fires were placed on the tops 
of the different mountains near which we had to pass. 





The ranchos, (large farms,) or rather the rancheros, 


their benevolent labors, have frequently witnessed ' were all in arms against us, and fired on us at every 
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opportunity—without, however, doing us any injury, 
further than killing a horse or two. On the evening 
of the third day, we left the road and took the moun- 
tains. With this unfortunate movement commenced 
all of our sufferings. Had we kept the road, we 
could have made good our retreat home, as the Mex- 
icans could not possibly have raised a force on this 
side of the Rio Grande sufficient to impede our pro- 
gress in the least degree. On the second day after 
taking the mountains, we stopped in a deep ravine 
for the purpose of curing provisions in sufficient 
quantity to last us ten days. We had not at this 
time found any water since leaving the road. We 
here killed our horses and mules, built scaffolds, and 
cured the meat, each man taking about ten pounds, 
allowing one pound per day per man. After making 
sandals of the saddle skirts, we took another start, 
all being now on foot. Our men. now began to get 
sick, which was caused partly by fatigue, and partly 
from want of water, which forced us to resort to the 
use of the palmetto and mignay plants as a substi- 
tute. 

We now daily left two or more of our companions 
to die in the mountains, not being able to render 
them any assistance. ‘To see the poor fellows left to 
die, without one drop of water to quench their ra- 
ging thirst, was to us heart-rending in the extreme; 
but there was no possible alternative. The different 
plants we had been using as a substitute for water, 
now afforded us no relief, and our necessities were so 
great as to compel us to resort even to our urine.— 
After we had been six days without water, travelling 
over mountains thousands of feet in height, through 
a burning sun, and our flesh torn from our limbs by 
the thorns, we became so weak that but few of us 
were able to carry arms. Great diversity of opinion 
existed as to the course we should strike for water; 
small parties of five to ten were wandering in every 
direction; and when the main body under Captain 
Cameron surrendered, they were but forty-three or 
four in number, and having with them but thirteen 
guns. But even in that critical situation the enemy 
were kept at bay until they pledged themselves that 
the treaty stipulations entered into at Mier should be 
faithfully observed. Their acts since our recapture 
show how far their promises have been complied 
with. ‘The shooting of the 17 men at the same place 
we attacked the guard, whose fate was decided by 
the drawing of beans, viz: 159 white, and 17 black, 
which were placed in a jar—the black being tokens of 
death. I am proud, however, to be able to say, that 
during this awful crisis, the stern features and care- 
less manner of my companions put to the blush the 
inhuman executors of the foul and bloody deed. 

The cold blooded murder of our “noble Scot,” 
Captain Cameron, on the 25th April last, 12 leagues 
from this place, is another evidence of the charitable 
feeling of the magnanimous Mexican nation. And J 
may ask what has been their mode of proceeding in 
every instance where they have had a prisoner in 
their power? They have resorted to the most heart- 
less and merciful cruelties, which should meet with 
the censure of every civilized nation on earth. 

We are, and have been since the 5th of last month, 
heavily chained 1n pairs, forced to woik daily in their 
streets, poorly fed, and subject to treatment which is 
indescribably severe. Of two hundred and forty odd 
men who were captured, or rather soldat Mier, one 
hundred and eighty-nine only are now in existence; 
17 of whom are at Perote,5 at Matamoras, and 8 
made their escape at Mier, and 159 are at this place—6 
of whom are on the sick |ist. 

It is reported that we will be liberated on the 13th 
of the present month—Santa Anna’s birthday.— 
Whether so joyful an event will take place at so 
early a date, God only knows; but I trust that hope 
will sustain us through all our trials. 

Icannot bestow ioo much praise on the foreign 
citizens residents in this place, for their kindness 
and hospitality towards us. The sympathy evinced 
by them in our behalf, is a source of comfort for 
which we will ever feel grateful. 

When liberated, I intend taking passage for New 
York or Philadelphia, when I shall put in the press 
a full account of the whole expedition. 

I remain sir, respectfully, 
Your very obedient servant. 
~ TY. ¥. Amer. 

Extract of a letter, dated Castle ef Perote, (Mexico, ) 
July 4, 1843. For several weeks we entertained 
bright hopes of liberation, having been assured by 
the United States’ minister at Mexico, and others 
high in authority, that we should be released on the 
13th of June, which we are told is General Santa 
Anna’s birth day, and which time has passed, as you 
will observe from the date of my letter; and, more, 
all hope has fled. We have again resumed our ac- 
customed feelings of indifference and despair, at 
Jeast for the present. When we shall be liberated 
is a question which can be answered alone by the 


President of Mexico. On last night, sixteen of the 
Texan prisoners, among whom is General Green, 
made their escape through the walls of this castle, 
which were supposed to be impregnable, having been 
erected more than seventy years, and regarded as 
one of the strongest fortifications in the world, and 
through which a passage had never before been ef- 
fected. This may be regarded as an extraordinary 
achievement; the fortifications are generally strong, 
and their officers vigilant in the discharge of their 
duty. The escape produced great excitement.— 
Having been allowed previously the privilege of the 
castle, with as many liberties as are usually extend- 
ed towards prisoners, and some exempted from 
chains entirely, we were now all put into the prison 
we had previously occupied, chained two and two, 
and strongly guarded. A large number of cavalry 
were immediately despatched inevery direction, who 
have not yet returned. Fora short time no small de- 
gree of excitement prevailed among ourselves, feel- 
ing naturally a warm solicitude for our companions 
inso daring and hazardous an undertaking, as well 
as for our own condition, not knowing the effect 
which might be produced upon the officers in charge 
relative to ourselves. The storm, however, is ap- 
peased, and we are now enjoying the delightful feel- 
ing which usually succceds the tempest. 
[ Nat. Intel. 
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PRESIDENT TYLER left the city this morning, 
with his daughter and grand child, the latter being 
still unwell, for the Winchester (Virginia) Springs.” 

[ Madisonian, 29h Mugust. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Gorham Parks, attorney of the United States for 
Maine, in the place of John Holmes, deceased. 

William H. Rogers, attorney of the United States 
Delaware, in the place of James A. Bayard, resigned. 

Grandison D. Royston, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Florida in the place of A. 
Fowler resigned. 

Robert Rantoul, jr. esq. of Beverly, Massachusetts, 
has been appointed collector of the port of Boston, 
in place of the Hon. Levi Lincoln, removed. 

[Boston Times, Aug. 27. 

THE POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENT. The 
progress of this branch of the public service is illus- 
trative of the rapid growth of the country and the 
extension of the resources of our people—their means 
of communication, intelligence, the advancement of 
population and the settlement of the different sections 
of the union. The following table will show this 








progress: 

Years. Receipts. Expenditures. No. miles. 
1790 $37,935 $32,140 7,375 
1795 160 620 117,843 1,799,720 
1800 280,504 213,994 3 057,964 
1805 421 373 577,367 4,250,000 
1810 551,684 475,969 4,694,000 
1815 1,043,065 748,121 5,001,000 
1820 1,111,927 1,160,926 8 800,000 
1825 1,307,525 1,229,043 10,634,680 
1830 1,919,300 1,959 109 14,500,000 
1835 2.993,556 2,763,041 25,869,486 
1840 4,379,313 4,627,716 34,996,525 


Thus, from the small beginning of 7,375 miles of 
annual mail carriage, and an expenditure of $40,000, 
has this arisen to be one of the most useful and im- 
portant departments of our government, requiring the 
agency of about 14,000 postmasters and their clerks, 
3,900 contractors, besides a large number connected 
with the department in various ways. To <arry on 
the compticated machinery of the general post office, 
in all its minute details, without confusion, requires 
system, method, and business talents of the highest 
order, foresight, capacity, and an attention to the bu- 
siness of the department, unceasing and unremitting. 





WASHINGTON MONUMEMT INN. YORK. 
The project of erecting a vast structure in the city 
of New York, to be y’clep’d A Wasuincron Monvu: 
MENT, for some time past in embryo, begins to assume 
form and consistence, and will probably progress.— 
An act of incorporation has been obtained of the state 
authorities, models of design have been submitted and 
a selection made, it is said, of unequalled magnifi- 
cence—The site is now a question of consideration. 
The shape to be a Pentagon,—style, florid Gothic— 
elevation 425 feet!! which is nearly twice the height 
of any spire yet erected in this country. The Egyp- 
tian pyramid of Cheops is 600 feet high.— The struc- 
ture is to contain immense public halis—libraries and 
other aj propriate apartments. Subscriptions are pro- 
gressing which one account says, are to be confined to 
one dollar from each subscriber—in spite of Mr. Dickens’ 





slur at‘ a monument—to Washington!”—another ac- 
count however tells us, that the subscription is headed 
by “tthe Hon. Mosee H. Grinnell with $10,000 while 
Mr. Mason, one of the contractors on the Harlem 
bridge, agrees to furnish stone from his quarries for 
the entire work, the value of which is estimated at 
$20,000. In 1833, a movement in favor of erecting a 
monument was made, at which time subscriptions to 
the amount of $50,000 were obtained. Fortunately 
the greater amount of the moneys collected fell into 
honest hands, and the treasurer deposited the money 
in the Savings Bank, where it has been accumulating 
ever since. The estimated cost of the monument is 
$400,000.” 


EFFECTS OF THE TARIFF UPON SUGAR. 
By the tariff of, 1832, the duty upon brown sugar was 
the same as by the present scale, 2} cents per pound. 
It was greatly reduced, however, from that time un- 
til 1841, when it fell to the 20 per cent. ad valorem 
rate of the “‘c: upromise act.” The following table 
(which we find in the New York Herald) will show 
what effect the reduction had upon imports of sugar, 
and what will probably be the effect of any future 
reduction of the duty. It will be seen that as the ta- 
riff declined, the imports gradually increased until 
in 1841, under the lowest duty, the amount brought 
in from Havana alone reached upwards of ninety 
millions of pounds. [M. O. Bullettin. 

Import of sugar into the United States from Cuba. 




















BROWN. 
Price Duty 
perlb. per 
Year. Pounds. Value. cents. cent. 
1829 17,599,948 1,053,575 6 50 
1830 31,789,416 1,609,515 5 60 
1833 36,999,185 1,677,353 4 55 
1834 47,422,720 2,101,319 4 60 
1835 48,367,835 2,618,844 5} 45 
1836 60,839,838 4,411,086 7 34 
1837 40,915,998 2,129,414 5 42 
1838 55.624 858 2 663,668 5 42 
1839 70,286,903 3,636,961 5 33 
1840 48,126,706 2,176.065 4 29 
1841, 90,384,397 4,213,346 44 20 
1842 _— 33 61 
CLAYED. 
1829 4,680,351 402,245 95 40 
1830 7,833,496 638,747 8 30 
1833 11,870,312 760,892 7 50 
1834 7,837,071 505,085 7 57 
1835 14,192,361 1,052,396 7} 48 
1836 9,822,753 867,524 9 30 
1837 15,659,455 1,079,583 4 7 42 
1838 14,662,273 1,118,754 8 32 
1839 12,677,591 967,174 8 10 
1840 12,967,463 837,430 6 23 
1841 18,215,291 1,491,045 6} 29 
1842 ee — 6 75 
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STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. By the 
Jast census (1840) the amount of capital invested in 
manufactures in the United States was $267,726,579, 


while the amount of the articles manufactured was 


nearly three hundred millions. 

There has been a remarkable change in the prices 
of some kinds of goods within the last few years. Be- 
fore the introduction of power loom machinery, plain 
cottons sold for 30 cents a yard, and now sell for 5 
and 6 cents. Soof woollens. Broadcloths which 
in 1816 were worth $6 to $8 per yard, can now be 
bought for $2. The following table, is, we believe, 
very neariy accurate: 


Manufactures of Amount in Dollars. 


Cotton 46,350,453 
Wool 20,696,999 
Leather 33,134,403 
Flax 322,205 
Cordage 4,078,306 
Mixed Manufactures 6,545,503 
Silk 119,814 
Paper 6,153,092 
Cast Iron 8,607,090 
Bar Iron 13,806,310 
Cannon and Smal! Arms 1,000,000 
Hardware and Cutlery 6,451,967 
Machinery 10,980,581 
Hats, Caps and Bonnets 10,180,847 
Glass 2,890,393 
Earthenware 1,104,325 
Drugs, Medicines, &c. 4,151,899 
Soap and Candles 6,000,000 
Musical Instruments 923 924 
Carriages and Wagons 10,897,887 
Ships 7,016,084 
Furniture 7,955,405 
Sugar, refined 3,250,700 
Confectionary 1,769,571 
Gunpowder 1,795,459 
Precious wetals 3,734,960 
Various metals 9,779,442 


Domestic goods, made in families 26,023,380 
Non enumerated articles 34,785,353 





Total $294, 106,772 


WOOL. 

THE WOOL Growers. One of the best pieces of 
political writing we have seen for a long time in the 
address of the whig state committee of this gallant 
little state recently issued. It ought to be good, since 
the people of Vermont are the only state community 


in the Union, who have never been within the cor- | 


rupting grasp of Jackson Van Burenisin. 
probably make an extract or two. 

In the Caledonian, which contains this address we 
find a variety of interesting details respecting the 
wool product, some of which we copy. 

The first and most important 1s one which goes to 
the very nick of the question, whether the present 
tariff is favorable to the wool growers by keeping 
out foreign wool? It is said by Jealous free traders 
that it is only the manufacturers who are benefit- 
ed, while the farmers are unprotected against for- 
eign competition. But here are the facts and figures. 
‘They are of peculiar interest, and constitute, we 
believe, the first actual and official return upon any 
ys of our commerce, under the new tariff, that 

as yet been published. 

In 1840, before the existence of the present tariff, 
according to Mr. Jewett’s own statements,the amount 
of foreign coarse woolimported was 14 millions. In 
1841 the amount did not much exceed 10 millions. 
But now let every wool grower look to the result of 
1842, and see whether congress has failed in securing 
protection to the wool growing interest. From a state- 
ment which, as Mr. Slade asserts in our last paper, he 
has just received from the register of the treasury, 
it appears that during the first half of the present 
year, which commenced one month after the tariff 
went into operation there was imported: 

Wool costing 7 cents or under 881,368 

Wool costing over 7 cents 175,962 

Which being doubled for the entire year will stand 
as follows: : 

Wool costing 7 cents or under 1,762,736 

Wool costing over 7 cents 351,954 

Now compare this with the importations of the year 
ending September 30th, 1842, which were as fol- 


We shall 


lows: 
Wool costing 8 cents or under 10,538,998 
Wool costing over 8 cents 751,384 


Thus there appears a falling off after the establish- 
ment of the tariff from ten millions and a half to one 
million three quarters. Now as to the Buenos Ayres 
wool the great stalking horse which Mr. Jewett has 
put into the field of his valuable labors for the agri- 
cultural interests of the state of Vermont. Previous 
to the adoption of the tariff, the importation of wool 





September 30th, 1842, was 7,304,000. For the six)it does not appear to me that there are sufficient 
months ending March, 1843, 504,746. This doubled | grounds for submitting the case to a court martial. 
for the entire year, and we have 1,069,492, a reduc- | The charges against you are therefore dimissed. 

tion from seven millions and over te a little over one DAVID HENSHAW. 
million. The argument in favor of the present tariff} Lt. John T. McLaughlin, U. S. navy, Washington. 

on wool is complete. -Such is the triumph of stub-; The whole aim and end of these publications being 
born facts over the erroneous statements and vision- | to give an injurious notoriety to my name, I request, 
ary speculations of Mr. Jewett. How perfectly | in justice to myself, that those editors who have aid- 
does documentary proof put out the lights of his far- | ed in disseminating the report that I am to be tried, 


thing cradle. [Portland Advertiser. | will give a place to this communication in their co- 
ee lumns. Respectfully, gentlemen, I have the honor 
THE NAVY. tobe, JOHN T. McLAUGHLIN, liewt. U.S. M. 


GENERAL ORDER issued by the commander of the 
squadron in the Mediterranean. 

‘“‘The secretary of the navy having decided upon oc- 
casional interchanges of the United States vessels 
comprizing the squadrons un the Mediterranean and 
Brazil stations, directed such interchange to com- 
mence with the United States ships Delaware and 
Columbus. 

The command upon this station consequently de- 
volved upon me asa senior officer, on my arrival 
here in obedience to those directions; and commodore 
Morgan has relinquished the command and transfer- 
red to me his instructions from the department. The 
commanding and other officers of the different vessels 
of the squadron, will therefore, hereafter make their 
reports and receive their orders, in conformity with 
this change. 

In succeeding to the command vi this squadron, it 
affords me great pleasure to express my gratification 
at the high order, and apparent efficiency and readi- 
ness for any service of the different vessels which 
belong to it. 

Their condition furnishes evidences of the preva- 
lence of adiscipline and zeal, calculated to give a 
confidence and pleasure to the friends of the navy, 
and highly creditable to my predecessor in command, 
and to the commander and other officers of the re- 
Spective vessels. ‘The general orders issued by com. 
Morgan, are to be obeyed by the officers attach- 
ed to the ships lately under his command until other- 
wise directed. | 
Commodore Morgan will soon proceed in the Co- 
lumbus to Brazil, to assume the command of the U. 
States squadron on that station, under directions from 
the navy department—and I feel assured, the officers 
he is about to leave, will cordially unite with me in 


to the navy, and every way agreeable to himself. 
U.S. ship Delaware, Port Mahon, April 24, 1843. 
C. MORRIS, 


The U.S. ship Vandalia, Commander McCluney, | 
from Chagres, and tast from off Carthagena, arrived 
at Norfolk on the 25th ult. Officers and crew all 
;well. The usual salutes were exchanged with the 
'U. S. ship Pennsylvania. 

The U.S. schooner Oa-ka-hy-ee, Lieut. Com’g Bisp- 

| ham, bound to the West Indies, dropped down to 
‘Hampton Roads on the 25th ult. 
The U. 8. brig Oregor, Lieut. Com. Porter, sailed 
‘from Norfolk on a short cruize, on the 24th ult. prin- 
cipally manned by the apprentices from the U.S. 
‘ship Pennsylvania. 

Lizut. McLaueuti. A report has been lately 
going the rounds of the papers that Lieut. John T. 
McLaughlin, of the U.S. navy, was about to be tried 
by a court martial upon a number of charges, one of 
which was for murder. ‘Talis gentleman, in a note 
addressed to the editors of the National Intelligencer, 
which appeared in that paper on Saturday, pronoun- | 
ces the statement “‘utterly false.” No court martial | 
'has been ordered to try him upon any charge what- 
ever. He says— 

Upon the return of the Florida squadron in July, 
1342, complaints against me were made to the depart- 
| ment by a marine officer of the squadron, which were 
examined into and dismissed by secretary Upshur in | 
the following letter: 

Navy department, Jugust 17, 1842. 

Sir: I have considered the several charges prefer- 
red against you by Lieut. Fansill, of Marines, toge- | 
ther with the explanations and counterproofs offered | 
by yourself. I see no reason to proceed with them 
any further, nor to bring your conduct into question. 
The charges are dismissed. 1am, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, A. P. UPSHUR. 

Lt. John T. Laughlin, U. S. navy, Washington. 

Some of the complaints thus dismissed by Mr. Up- | 
shur were brought against me again by this same offi- | 
cer, connected with additional charges, which were } 
examined into and dismissed by Secretary Henshaw | 
in the following letter: 

Navy department, Jugust 24, 1843. 





| 
| 





the wish that this change of command may be useful | 


Washington, August 25, 1843. 
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NEW YORK. 
ConDITION OF THE BANKS. The aggregate exhibit 
is as follows: 


Resources. 

Loans and discounts $53,106,618 
Loans and discounts to directors 4,176,807 
Loans and discounts to brokers 1,439,099 
Real estate ' 4,063,695 
Bonds and mortgages 3,753,892 
Stocks and promissory notes 12,424,987 
Due from directors, other than for loans 

&e. 39,788 
Due from brokers, other than for loans, 

&e. 212.982 
Bank fund 527,766 
Loss and expense account 557,103 
Overdrafts 98,654 
Specie 14,108,278 


Cash items 2,736,007 


Bills of solvent banks on hand 4,916,074 
Bills of suspended banks on hand 231,517 
Due from banks and bankers 11,753,858 





Total resources $114,183, 125 





Commanding U. S. squadron on Mediterranean station. | Amount due not included in the above 





Liabilities, 

Capital $43.218.327 
Profits 4,030,472 
Bank notes in circulation,(old emission) 7,942,150 
Registered notes in circulation 6,713,928 
| Due treasurer of the state 531,762 
| Due commissioners of the canal fund 741,382 
| Due depositors on demand 24,724,461 
Due individuals 324,335 
Due banks 21,343,328 
| Due treasurer ef the United States 4,033,385 
items 570,276 
$114,143,836 

City banks. Country banks. 

Jan. Aug. an. Aug. 
Loans 29,579,088 25,085,120 22,762,379 23,507,901 
Specie 7,275,560 13.100,730 1,197°514 991,094 
Stocks 6.924.473 9,743,447 5,521,605 2,587 640 
Circulation 4,631,353 5,706,289 7,400,518 8,814.554 
Deposites 15,452,541 23,573,636 3,617,814 1,285,594 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erm canaL. The Philadelphia Gazette of the 
25th ult. says that “Messrs. Watts, Colt and Roberts, 
authorised by the Erie Canal company to negotiate 
a loan for the completion of this canal, are now in 
this city, at the Merchants’ Hotel. The state of 
Pennsylvania has expended upwards of $4,256,000 
upun this important work. The amount now re- 
quired to complete the line, according to a careful 
estimate recently made by the company’s engineer, 
is $311,000. For this comparatively small sum, 
this connexion of the Ohio river and the lakes may 
be finished and opened for use by Sept. Ist, 1844. 
Its length is 136 miles, of which 116 miles, extend- 
ing from Beaver to Meadville, in Crawford county, 
are finished and in regular use, and the tolls arising 
thereon, although derived from a trade altogether 
local, exceeds the costof superintendance and re- 
pairs. An important business is anticipated on this 
line when opened to Erie, in the coal trade from the 
Shenango Valley to the Lake country. This coal is 
spoken of Professor Rogers as of a superior quality 
—being free from sulphur and admirably adapted to 
steam purposes, &c. It can be delivered at Erie for 
8 cents per bushel or $2 40 per ton; at Buffalo for 
about $3 25. per ton; at Rochester for about $4 00 
per ton, and at Kingston, Toronto, &c., in Canada 
for less than $4 per ton. It can also be carried to 
the city cf New York and suceessfully be brought 
into competition with the bituminous coal of Virgi- 
nia. In addition to a large coal trade, this line will 


Sir: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your let- | also secure the-carrying trade between the Ohio ri- 


ter of the 15th instant, communicating explanations ver and western New York and Canada, and a consi- 
and documents in relation to the charges preferred derable portion of the trade now passing turouga the 
against you by Lieutenant Fansill, of the marine Ohio and Erie and the Pennsylvania and Ohvo ca- 








subject to a duty of 5 per cent. for the year ending 





corps. After a careful examination of these papers nals. It is the shortest connexion which can be made 
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between the Ohio river and the lakes, and the capi- 
tal required to effect its completion being so very 
small, will enable the company to obtain complete 
control and thus reduce the cost of transportation to 
its minimum. ‘The charter of the company is very 


extent. The company is also authorized to borrow 
money and to mortgage the whole of the finished 
improvements between the Ohio and Lake Erie, as 
security. [U. S. Gazette. 
NORTH CAROLINA. ; 

The popular vote at the recent election in this state 
is with the whigs. It is true the result cannot be 
come at accurately in consequence of there not be- 
ing any contest in three of the congressional districts, 
viz: 1st, 4th, and 6th: in these districts we have in- 
serted the governor’s vote of 1842. 














W hig. V. B. 
Ast district, 5,879 2,142 
4,153 3,787 
3d“ 3,830 4,184 
4th “ 6,747 1,840 
5th “ 3,001 3,142 
6th ‘ _ 2,630 5,031 
7th ‘“ 3,489 3,644 
Sth  ‘ 4,042 4,587 
9th “ 3,731 2,883 

37,502 31,240 

31,240 | 
Whig majority, 6,262 
Whig majority in 1842, 4,745 
Whig gain, 1,517 

ILLINOIS. 


James Shields, esq. of Bellville, has been appoint- 
ed by the governor of Illinois, judge of the supreme 
court of that state, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the resignation of Judge Semple, who has recently 
been appointed a senator of the United States. 

MICHIGAN. 

ALTERATION OF STATE WARRANTS. We learn from 
the Detroit Free Press that there have been detected 
at the auditor general and state treasurer’s office 
some warrants altered from $6, 7, 8, and 9’s to $60, 
70, 80 and 90. Some four of them were paid in at 
the land office at Marshall, and two or three others 
have been paid or presented at the state treasury, 
on account of lands or other state assets. A few 
others have been found in the hands of individuals. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
STEAMERS. 


Tron sTEAMER Great Britain. Launched on the 
17th ult at Bristol; English accounts say, she exceeds in 
bulk any! two steamers in the world. Her extreme 
length, is 322 feet, 100 feet longer than the longest 
line of battle ships; length of keel 289 ft. breaath 50 
feet; depth of hold 22 feet; registered 3200 tons. 


She has four decks, the lowest of which is iron and 
is destined to receive the cargo. The upper deck, 
with the exception of the forecastle, is completely 
flush from stem to stern, without building or elevation 
of any kind, so that besides the masts and funnel, 
there will be nothing above deck to offer resistance 


anvass carried will be about seventeen hundred 
square yards; she will be fitted with the patent wire 
rigging; the hull is divided into four water tight 
compartments, and the quantity of coal consumed 
will be about sixty tons per day. Upwards of 1,500 
tons of iron have been used in her construction and 
that of the engines and boilers; the draught of water 


when laden will be 16 feet, and the displacement 


about 3,200 tons; the plates of the keel are from one 
inch to three quarters of an inch thick, and the other 
plates about half an inch thick; she is double rivett- 
ed throughout; the ribs are formed of angle iron, six 
inches by three and a half inches, by half an inch at 
the bottom of the vessel, and seven-sixteenths thick 
at top; the mean distance of the ribs is fourteen in- 
ches from centre to centre. All these ribs will be 
doubled; the distance is then increased to eighteen and 
twentw-one inches. The ship will be fitted with very 
powerful pumps, whicn can throw off 7,000 gallons 
of water per minute. 


The Americans have pioneered for all the world 
with steam boats.* They first achieved navigation— 
taught others the value of the improvement, and have 
gone ahead handsomely with making use of them.— 
They long since showed the way across the Atlantic 
in steamers, but they have allowed those who hold 
heavier purses to get one tack to windward in sea- 
steamers. I]t was a new and very expensive enter- 
prize to establish weekly lines between our Atlantic 
cities, and the ports of Europe. When the project 
was seriously got up, our enterprizing merchants 
made some demonstrations towards taking a hand at 
it, but the disasters to which our financial concerns 
were subjected, commencing about the same time, 


deterred them from progressing. It was as well,—for 
even European capital was found inadequate without 
the aid of their governments, to sustain the heavy ex- 
penses and losses incident to the commencement of 
such an enterprize. Jt was better for Americans to 
stand by, and learn at the expense of others some few 
lessons upon the subject. The British maritime ar- 
chitects some years since ad ventured to construct upon 
the St. Lawrence a Leviathan of a timber ship, liitle 
less then Noah’s Ark in dimensions, under the notion 
that an American forest might be transferred across 
the Atlantic ata single trip. The idea wasa bold 
one,—but the Atiantic asserted its stupendous powers, 
and the timbers of the unwie!dly monster were strew- 
ed like staves upon its mountain waves. Whether 
this new enterprize, of a ship far larger and with more 
propelling power than has ever yet been tested, 
will work according to theory, is now about to un- 
dergo the test of experiment. By the time European 
capital has paid tor showing us the best contrivance 
for bridging or tunnelling the four thousand miles that 
separate us, and substituting what is better for our 
unrivalled packet ships, that make a trip now some- 
times in fourteen days—we shall be ready to show 
a yankee improvement on the utmost. Not to allow 
ourselves to be left out of sight in the meantime, we 
have been getting along in the dimensions, as well as 
the number of our fresh water craft, as will be seen 
from the following specimen,—shown off by the N. 
York Journal of Commerce. The new boat he intro- 
duces to us, we observe, has made her first trip from 
Albany to New York 150 miles, including numerous 
stoppages for persons &c. and with weather adverse. 


THE NORTH RIVER KNICKERBOCKER. The last of 
the giants was opened yesterday to the public. It is 





toahead wind. The two intermediate decks are ap- 
propriated exclusively to the use of passengers and ' 
the equipage of the ship, and consist of four grand 
saloons, forming together a length of dining room! 
of 350 feet. There are two large Jadies’ cabins or 
family rooms, and 190 state rooms, each containing 
two spacious sleeping berths; so that besides the por- 
tions appropriated for the crew, stewards’ department, 
&c., 360 passengers can be accommodated. 


The principal saloon is 180 feet long by 32 feet wide 
and 8 feet 3 inches high. She has sufficient room 
for the stowage of 1000 tons of coal, and 1200 tons 
of measurement goods. She will be propelled by the 
newly improved screw propeller, patented by Mr. 
Smith of London, (with improvements made upon it,) 
and applied by that gentleman with complete success 
to the Archimedes. - The engines and boilers occupy 
a space of eight feet in the middle portion of the ves- 
sel. The engine room andthe cooking establish- 
ment are situated in this part of the ship. There are 
three boilers; these are heated by twenty-four fires, 
and will contain two hundred tons of water. There 
are four engines of two hundred and fifty horse power 
each, the cylinders of which are 7 feet 4 inches in 
diameter. The chimney is 30 feet high and 8 feet 
diameter. She is fitted with six masts, the highest 


useless to ransack the dictionary for words which 


mean more than splendid magnificent, incomparable, | 


&c., and it is tautology to repeat the expressions in 
reference to every object of admiration which pre- 
sents itself in the form of a new packet-ship or stea- 
mer. So we will not attempt to describe any parti- 
cular emotions which were excited by going on board 
the Knickerbocker. She is one sixteenth of a mile in 


ee reece nen 


May she be managed with the prudence of the Dutch 
and the enterprize of Yankees. { 
Consulting another authority, Hunt’s Magazine, 
we find the dimensions of the Knickerbocker to be 
325 feet long, 32 feet wide, nine feet nine inches 
depth of hold—and measuring 1,042 tons—cylen- 
der sixty-five diameter, ten feet stroke—water wheel 
thirty-twce feet diameter, eleven feet face. Main shaft 
of wrought iron, weighing 32,760 Ib., boilers construc- 
ted to the use of anthracite coal with blast blowers 
drawn by two small engines. The main cabin is 
300 feet long, and has 300 berths; ladies’ saloon nine- 
ty feet by twenty-nine, with sixty-four berths, twen- 
ty-four of which are in twelve state rooms. There 
are altogether 103 state rooms. 

This boat made her first and “experimental” trip 
on the 2lst, under the command of Captain New- 
TON, who, the editor of the New York American 
says, is “‘part and parcel of the Hudson;” twenty-five 
years age he commanded the Syren the fastest 
sloop on its waters ‘‘and we then made a trip in her 
in seventy-two hours.” ‘At the end of a quarter of 
a century he returns to Albany with Captain Nelson 
in the fastest steamer of modern days, in a little 
over seven hours.” 

“The wind from the start had been blowing from 
the south a good breeze—and just as we expected to 
be deluged with rain, and stunned with the bellow- 
ings of the mighty thunder, the wind suddenly chang- 
ed with a strong puff from the north which seemed 
to check in some degree the advance of the storm. 
Like the lightning we shot from under its influence, 
and in a few moments ran under a rain cloud com- 
ing from a northern direction, and were instantly 
covered with its torrents. It did not rain, it pour- 
ed. As we passed from under the southern storm, 
a friend, who seemed to have been for some time ab- 
sorbed in the grandeur of the scene, suddenly|turned to 
us, and with a smart slap on the shoulder, exclaimed 
“there by Jove, we have beat thunder and lightning.’ ” 





*As a specimen of the activity of this order of mari- 
time ship building,—a late Cincinnati Gazette savs:— 
A great number of new steamboats have been built at 
Cincinnati this season. ‘There never was a season, says 
the Gazette, ““when so many boats were brought to this 
city to be repaired. We counted yesterday forty-one on 
all of which repairs and improvements are making.”— 
The St. Louis Era. says: Upwards of three hundred 
mechanies have full employment in the ship yards at St. 
Louis. Eight steamboats are in. course of erection at 
that place, and fifteen are undergoing repairs. The 
Berew Dock and Marine Railway at St. Louis is in ope- 
ration, and boats are speedily and safely drawn out of the 
water and repaired. 


THE NEW MOTIVE POWER OF DR. DRAKE, 
now exhibiting at No. 414 Broadway, is indeed a cu- 
riosity and cannot be viewed without forcing upon 
the mind the importance of scientific knowledge to 
the advancement of practical mechanics. The ma- 
chine in motion does not appeal more directly to the 
senses than it forces upon the mind the conviction 
that the invisible mechanical agent called into exis- 
tence, is the result of practical philosophical research 
and experiment, scientifically directed to the accom- 





plishment of a particular end, and which never could 
have been attained by the simple exercise of any 
mechanical ingenuity however great. 

The engine in operation is not merely a philoso- 
phical toy, as may be imagined by those who have 
not seen it; it is of not less thap three horse power 
and consists of an ordinary high pressure steam cylin- 
| der of six inches diameter, traversed by a piston hav- 
ing eight inches length of stroke, connected with a 
crank axle on which there is a heavy fly-wheel. It 
is without furnace, boiler or chimney, and has sim- 
ply an atmospheric air, and a gas and exhaust pipe 
connected with the cylinder. The motion is created 
by the combustion, within the cylinder, of atmosphe- 

ric air combined with a certain proportion of gas, 
| whites is ignited by a process known only to the in- 
ventor. By this combustion, which is instantaneous, 





| 


length, (we have done with stating the dimensions of| the air within the cylinder is expanded with great 
steamboats in feet,) and three stories high; two of | power, and the piston is forced to recede, and motion 


them finished in state rooms from stem to stern, and 
some of the state-rooms quite fine little parlors. The 
state-rooms of the ladies’ cabin, instead of being num- 


bered, are designated by the names of the old Dutch, | 


—this contrivance probably being expected to import 
a peculiar sense of security to the inmates. There 
are a multitude of paintings of Dutch buildings and 
scenery and thingsas they were. The scenery is 
much the same still; but the Dutch buildings are now 
but few of them to be found in real life. On the 
broad side of the wheel house is a scene with a noble 
patriarchial Knickerbocker in the fore ground, wear- 
ing a cocked hat, stout yarn stockings, breeches, 
shoes with buckles, and a coat which we were happy 
to notice is precisely in the present latest style; prov- 
ing that the Knickerbocker is built just as we have 





of which is 74 feet above deck. The quantity of 


come round the circle of fashion. Success to her'!— 


|Is communicated to the machinery. After the ma- 
chine is put in motion the successive ignitions are 
self-caused, and are produced ‘as far as the mechani- 
|cal operation is concerned, by the same arrangement, 
| and with the same exactness as the steam is made to 
act in an ordinary steam engine; the atmospheric air 
| and gas being supplied by their appropriate pipes, and 
‘an exhaust pipe being connected with the cylinder in 
the usual way. By meansof a small cock in the sup- 
ply pipe, the operator with his thumb and finger coa- 
trols the machine. 
In the experiment now being made, gas is used 
| simply because it is more conveniently obtained than 
| any other combustible, but the inventor states that 
the engine will, with equal facility and certainty, 





‘burn camphene and other preparations, such as Jard 
‘oil combined with whiskey, &c. Its ability to use 
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these last products as a fuel, makes this invention of 
immense importance to the great west, as, should the 
transportation on the Mississippi and its measureless 
tributaries be affected by this power, it will furnish a 
home market to the grower of these articles entirely 
new, and to an extent far greater than all others now 
in existence. Without pursuing this subject further, 
we will state what appear to be the obvious advan- 
tages of this invention over the steam engine. The 
first and most important is security—there is no dan- 
ger from explosion, nor from fire, either accidentally 
eommunicated or from the spontaneous combustion 
of the fuel. 2d, The weight of an engine of given 
power, must be greatly less, as there is no furnace, 
no boiler with its water, no chimney, and no condens- 
ing apparatus, and comparatively but a trifling amount 
of fuel either in weight or bulk. 3d, The space oc- 
cupied by the machine and its fue! is so much Jess 
a> to give great additional room for freight and pas- 
sengers. 4th, The ability of making long continuous 
voyages, as ships supplied with this invention can 
carry fuei enough to propel them to China, without 
its materially interfering with their available capa- 
city for freight. 5th, Economy in working—-as there 
is no expenditure of power except to produce motion 
as 1s the case with the steam engine in irregular 
work, where the steam has to be generated and pre- 
served at its proper temperature, while the engine 
may be temporarily stopped. ‘This is of great con- 
sidcration on the western waters, where the trade 
demands frequent stoppages either to receive or to de- 
liver passengers or freight, or to wood, which last 
cause of detention will be altogether obviated, as 
well as the expense and annoyance of firemen. 


We do not mean to say that the experiment has 
been sufficiently tested to make these things perfect- 
ly certain on a large scale, but that they are proved 
to be so in an engine of at least three horse power; 
and that no well grounded objection has been urged, 
and none appears to exist of sufficient force to create 
a reasonable doubt of successful adaption of this in- 
vention to engines of the largestclass. Ina few days 
a committee of scientific and practical gentlemen will 
accurately ascertain the power of the present ma- 
chinery, and the quantity and cost of the fuel it con- 
sumes. [M. Y. Cour. & Eng. 


COOPERSTOWN AND LAKE OTSEGO. A 
correspondent of the Albany Argus, who has lately 
visited the lake of Otsego, says: 5 

“Cooperstown fairly took me by surprise. My vi- 
sit to this lovely village was not prompted by any 
glowing description which I had heard of its beau- 
ties, but by a desire to compare the lake scenery of 
this state with thatof Westmoreland, in England, and 
of Switzerland. | am now persuaded that lake Otse- 
go, upon which Cooperstown is situated, is surround- 
ed by as many natural beauties as Derwentwater or 
Winandermere, and certainly with more than those 
which grace the borders of the lakes of Scotland.— 
The trosacks and Ben Lomond, make an exception, 
however in this comparison. Iam quite sure that 
the enthusiasic tourist will admit that Cooperstown 
is superior in every respect to Keswick, or Derwent- 
water, or Ambleside, on Winandermere. On this 
Jatter lake there are, to be sure, more accessaries to 
the picture in villas and landscape gardening, but it 
is not superior to Otsego in capabilities. The princely 
villa of Mr. Clark, at the one end of this lake, with 
the village of Cooperstown at the other, create a pic- 
ture of unsurpassed Joveliness. Among the beautiful 
villas which embellish the shores of Olsego,ftheltour- 
ist will be peculiarly struek with Edgewater,’ Lake- 
Jands,’ and ‘Woodside,’ which are remarkable for 
rural beauty and graceful architecture. “The “Hall” 
of Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper, is within the limits of 
the village. It is builtin a peculiar style, and re- 
minds the traveller ofa French chateau, with its 
eastellated fourm and projections.” 





SLAVE QUESTION. We fear that M. Rochet 
d’Hericourt speaks but too truly against Mr. Haines, 
when he affirms that, in the latitude of the Red sea 
and Indian ocean, the criminal traffic in slaves is 
earried on by English subjects under the flag and 
with the avowed toleration of the English govern- 
ment. We think it right, however, in our impar- 
tiality, to add some explanations to what he says on 
this point. The fact is true, unhappily too true, and 
it would be much more consistent with the honorable 
zeal that England has elsewhere displayed for the re- 
ropa of this abominable traffic, not to suffer it to 

e carried on with impunity in the Indian seas by her 
subjects and under her fleg. 


There are, however, degrees in the evil, and it 
would be unjust to compare the slave-dealers of In- 
dia with the dealers in negroes on the coast of Gui- 
nea. In the first place, this traffic is completely pro- 
hibited to the christian subjects of England; a Euro 





pean, who had engaged in it last year, was tried and 
condemned in all the severity of the English law; and 
we must say, moreover, to its praise, that the govern- 
ment of the East India company has not only inter- 
dicted this trade to Europeans, but even never per- 
mitted them to hold slaves at a time when the laws 
of all Europe recognised this odious property. The 
dealers who are British subjects, who purchase slaves 
on the coasts of Arabia, Persia, or Abyssinia, are 
Hindoos, and particularly Mussulmen, who do not 
comprehend that slavery can have any thing about it 
extraordinarily odious, because in their countries it 
has never assumed the savage and barbarous charac- 
ter of gain that has distinguished it in our American 
colonies. When a Mussulman purchases a slave, it 
is not a beast of burden, but a laborer to whom he has 
nothing to pay, and whom he could set free when 
the produce of his labor would no longer cover the ex- 
pense of even his bad food. With the Mussulman 
master, the slave is a new member added to his fam- 
ily, v-hom he treats as his child, and whom he will 
establish in marriage some day in the midst of a so- 
ciety which has no prejudices against any man on 
account of hisorigin. The example of slaves, among 
the Mussulmen, arriving at a most fortunate posi- 
tion, is a fact so common as to excite remark only 
from Europeans. Khosrew Pacha, who was Grand 
Vizier in 1839, was a slave of Sultan Selim; Halil 
Pacha, married to the sister of the reigning sultan,and 
Hafiz Pacha, who commanded the Turkish army at 
Nezib, were slaves of Sultan Mahmoud. ‘The corps 
of Mamelukes, that brilliant and turbulent aristocracy 
whom we defeated in Egypt, was recruited only by 
the purchase of slaves. All this does not, in our 
eyes, show that slavery, is with the Asiatics a legiti- 
mate and moral thing. Atall times, and in all places, 
and under every form that it could assume, slavery is 
and will be odious, and there can only be a difference 
in the degrees of it. We must therefore feel anxious 
that England should abolish it, and the sooner the 
beiter, in its possessions in India. She has, besides, 
no interest in maintaining it, but the contrary, and we 
are pursuaded that she desires nothing more ardently 
than its extinction, even in the interest of her policy 
in Europe and America. [Journal Des Debats. 


MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA. 
Wednesday; the 28th of June, will be a remarkable 
day in the annals of this country. Victoriz—Heaven 
bless her—was crowned on it in 1838, and the Prin- 
cess Augusta of Cambridge, was married on it in 1843. 
On the latter auspicious morning everything was gay; 
and ‘all nature,’ so pathetically alluded to in the 
English version of La Somnambula, was astir al a 
very early hour. Thesun, who always keeps his time, 
got out of his water bed at exactly 46 minutes past 
three, and the Thames was even more active, for we 
find that it was high water at London-bridge so early 
és thirteen minutes after two in the morning. 


The Hereditary Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
who was on this occasion the happy man, is heir to 
the House of Mecklenburg, whose chief is one of the 
band of royal pensioners whom England has the honor 
to support. Strelitz is an independent dukedom, 
with a dependentduke. Its resources are public and 
private benevolence; its territory extends over a tract, 
which in size and in bad roads may be compared to 
Rutland; its population is about twice as large, but 
not half so respectable, as that of Mecklenburg 
square; its chief produce consists in nothing particu- 
lar; its revenue is purely nominal; its army is divided 
into a cavalry about half as numerous as Batty’s Stud, 
and an infantry comprising about as many as were 
used in the astounding procession of the Jewess at 
Drury-lane Theatre. On extraordinary occasions, 
such as reviews, supernumeraries are hired at half a 
thaler for the rehearsals and a thaJer for the perform- 
ance; but in the present state of the Strelizian coffers 
such an extravagance is not often resorted to. 


It is gratifying at least to know that the Princess 
Augusta of Cambridge can have no mercenary moti- 
ves in accepting the hand—a thoroughly empty one 
—of the. iljustrious scion of the house of Mecklen- 
berg. His royal highness ‘gives her all he can, he 
can no more,” though it must be allowed that the 
“offering” is as “‘poor,” ina pecuniary sense, as any 
that the poet could have imagined. 

In conformity with the old doctrine, that affection 
cannot masticate holiyhocks and digest dahlias, or in 
other words, that “love cannot live on flowers,” the 
English parliament has kindly condescended *‘to gild 
the refined gold” of the Princess Augusta’s affection 
with an annuity of three thousand a year, so soon as 
her excellent father shall retire from those hooks 
which we sincerely hope heeis not destined for many 
years to pop off from. 

We must, however, describe the wedding. We 
have already said that the sunrose from his water 





bed at an early hour, an example which was follow- 


ed by the bridegrorm, who prepared to dress for the 
wedding. His master of the wardrobe, who is also 
comptroller of the leather portmanteau and groom of 
the hat-box, was in attendance with the insignia of 
his various offices. The Hereditary Duke having 
iried Rowland’s Maecassar, and had an audience of 
himself in the glass of the Mechian dressing-case, re- 
paired to Buckingham Palace, which had been the 
spot fixed for the wedding. 


The preparations were, of course, on the grandest 
scale, and Queen: Victoria had spared no expense to 
do honor to her cousin Augusta’s nuptial. The 
reigning Duke of Mecklenberg was fortunately ena- 
bled to visit this country. He wore the white seam 
of the German order of princes, and was looking re- 
markably well—as all annuitants on this country ge- 
nerally contrive to look. The Duke of Cambridge 
was in high glee upon the occasion, and joked Stre- 
litz senior on the portion brought by Strelitz junior. 

The ceremony was performed in the usual style of 
royalty. And when the prelate who performed the 
office came to the words, “with all my worldly goods 
| thee endow,” the Duke of Cambridge, who always 
thinks outloud, kept up a running accompaniment 
“well, that’s capital!—worldly goods indeed! I should 
like to see some ’em,” and other pleasant observa- 
tions; which, as Strelitz senior and Mecklenberg 
junior neither of them understand English very well, 
were supposed by the father and son to be a gush of 
fervent ejaculations from the father of the bride, in- 
voking happiness on the heads of the newly-married 
couple. At the end of the ceremony the happy pair 
set out for Kew to spend the horey-moon. The 
bride’s wardrobe had been conveyed there already, 
and young Strelitz had arranged to have his carpet 
bag left at Kew-bridge, where it was metby his roy- 
al highness’s Lord of the Luggage, who carried it to 
the palace. The village of Kew was of course a 
scene of great festivity. Triumphal arches of ever- 
greens had been erected at the cost of the inhabitants. 
One tasteful design todo honor to the happy pair par- 
ticularly struck us. It consisted of an arch of twine, 
carried across the road of the main street of Kew by 
means of nails fixed into the walls of the houses on 
either side of it. In the centre of the string there 
was tied a moss rose and a lily, intended to be embla- 
matical of union; but the twine had cut off the top of 
the lily, and there was only a stalk remaining. 


The Duke of Cambridge behaved very liberally to 
the poor in the neighborhood; and Strelitz senior gave 
away onthe occasion—his eldest son—a piece of 
munificence in every way worthy of Macklenburg. 


THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA’s WEDDING. We beg leave, 
since the papers have given at full length the trous- 
seau of the bride, to furnish what is far more inter- 
esting, a list of the trousseau of the bridegroom.— 
That of the Princess Augusta has been laid out at 
Cambridge House, for the inspection of the bride’s 
friends; but the illustrious bridegroom, with more 
modesty, laid out his trousseau on the bed in his pri- 
vate apartment, previous to packing. The follow- 
ing was the 
Trousseau of the hereditary duke of Mecklenburg-Slrelitz. 

A handsome, beautifully got up, and admirably 
finished light gray Swedish wrapper. 

A fashionable York ditto. 

6 summer waistcoats of various patterns. 

A pair of stout doeskin trowsers. 

2 pair of unbleachea white do. 

4 linen and two long cloth shirts. 

12 false collars. 

9 pair of cotton socks. 

A splendid uniform for state occasions, consisting 
ofthe superb coat of an officer of the blues, with 
grenadier trowsers and a Lifeguardsman’s helmet. 

1 pair of dog skin gloves. 
2 pair of Berlin ditto. 

1 pair of white kid. 

2 pair of straw color. 

2 stocks with long ends. 


3 stocks without ends. [ London paper. 


——— 


MOFFAT’S SOUTHERN AFRICA. There 
have been several entertaining books of travels in 
the southern portion of the African continent given 
to the public, and now we have another agreeable 
volume, from Robert Moffat, who, for twenty-three 
years, was the agent of the London Missionary So- 
ciety in thatcountry. 

‘dn Inhabited tree. Having travelled 5 or 6 hun- 
dred miles, five days after leaving Mosego, we came 
to the first cattle outpostsof the Matabele, when we 
halted by a fine rivulet. My attention was arresied 
by a beautiful and gigantic tree, standing ia defile 
leading into an extensive and woody ravine, between 
a high range of mountains. Seeing some individuals 
employed on the ground under its shade, and the co- 
nical points of what looked like houses in miniature, 





protruding through its evergreen foilage, 1 proceed- 
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ed thither, and found that the tree was inhabited by 

several familiesof Bakones, the aborigines of the 

country. I ascended by the notched trank, and 

found to my amazement, no less than seventeen of 
these aerial abodes, and three otheis unfinished. On 

reaching the topmost hut, about thirty feet from the 

ground, l entered and sat down. Its only furniture 

was the hay which covered the floor, a spear, a 

spoon, and a bow!ful of locusts. Not having eaten 

anything that day, and, from the novelty of my si- 

tuation, not wishing to return immediately to the 

wagons, I asked a woman who sat at the door with 

a babe at her breast, permission to eat. This she 

granted with pleasure, and soon brought me more in 

a powdered state. Several more females came from 

their neighboring roosts, stepping from branch to 
branch, to see the stranger, who was to them as 

great a curiosity as the three was to him. Ithen 

visited the different abodes, which were on several 

principal branches. The structure of these houses 

was very simple. An oblong scaffold, about seven 

feet wide, is formed of straight sticks. On one end 

of that platform a small cone is formed, also of 
sticks, and thatched with grass. A person can near- 
ly stand upright in jt; the diameterof the floor is 
about six feet. The house stands on the end of the 
oblong, so as to leave a little square space before the 
door. On the day previous J had passed several vil- 
lages, some containing 40 houses all built on poles 

about seven or eight feet from the ground, in the 

form of a circle; the ascent and descent is by a knot- 

ty branch of a tree placed in front of the house. In 

the centre of the circle there is always a heap of 
bones of game they have killed. Such were the 

domicils of the impoverished thousands of the abo- 

rigines of the country, who, having been scattered 

and veeled by Moselekats, had neither herd nor stall, | 
but subsisted on locusts, roots, and the chase. The 
adopted this mode of architecture to escape the lions 
which abounded inthe country. During the day the 
families descended to the shade beneath to dress 
their daily food. When the inhabitants increased, 
they supported the augmented weight on the branch- 
es by upright sticks; but when lightened of their 
Joad, they removed those for firewood. 





AN HOUR DURING THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. Atthat very hour, in the room of the 


jacobins, surrounded with a dozen other patriots as 


remorseless as himself, sate 2 colossal man—his harsh 
features dilated by the wine he had taken, and his as- 
pect rude asa Breton peasant’s. The glass was lifted 
in his hands, ‘may the body of the last king be burnt 
to ashes on the funeral pyre made with the body of 
the last priest.’—It was the terrific Danton. The 
words were repeated with shouts and clamor by the 
party around him. At that very moment a dwarfish 
man, witha huge head, a mouth marked with the 
hardness of a vindictive temper, and an eye in which 
incipient madness already glared—without stockings, 
and in a white waistcoat dabbled with blood, ate in 
a cellar under the very Place du Carrousel which 
afterwards beheld his drunken apotheosis, writing a 
recommendation that France should massacre two 
hundred thousand men to the manes of her strangled 
freedom, with an exact calculation of the time requi- 
site for such a purpose. Merciful idea! It was the 
sanguinary Marat. Atthat very moment, two mem- 
bers of the assembly were perfecting a plan for the 
destructiou of the monarchy, and the establishment 
of a dictatorship. The one was Maximilien Isidore 
Robespierre. He himself was tobe dictator. At 
that moment, in a little chamber of the Palace, at 
Versailles, sate a kingly-looking old man—weeping. 
The father was weeping over the backsliding of his 
children, and the king over the treason of his people. 
It was the unfortunate Louis XVI. At that moment 
in a gaily illuminated saloon of the same palace, two 
females were playing at ecarte; the one was lovely 
and still youthful. She lost, and the three hundred 
louis were passed to her fair antagonist, who murmur- 
ed many apologies, but yet took the notes proffered 
her. ‘lhe loser was Maria Antoinette. Atthesame 
moment a beggar lay starving for Jack of bread in the 
rden of the Tuilleries, while her wasted child 
ressed to her shrunken nipple, and tried the breast 
in vain. At that very moment a monk was unfrock- 
ing himself, never to resume the cowl of the Benidic- 
tines. A maiden draped in far too Cyprian a style 
was sitting near him; and wine and glasses were on 
the table—he had discovered a better profession;— 
and this was Talleyrand. [The man of the People. 


PERIODICAL PRESS. We copy the following 
remarks on the periodical press of this country 
from an article jn “Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine” for 
July, on the “progress of population and wealth in 
the United States in fifty years,” by professor Tuck- 
er, of the University of Virginia: 


“There is yet another source of popular instruc- 
tion—the periodical press—which is noticed by the 
census as a branch of manufacturing industry, and 
which is exclusively occupied, not only with world 
affairs, but with the events of the passing hour. It 
keeps every part of the country informed of all that 
has occurred in every other that is likely to touch 
men’s interests or their sympathies—valcanoes, earth- 
quakes, tempests, conflagrations, and explosions.— 
Nor, in attending to the vast, does it overlook the 
minute. No form of human suffering escapes its no- 
tice, from the miseries of war, pestilence, and famine, 
to the failure of a merchant or the loss of a pocket- 
book. Every discovery in science or art, every im- 
provement in husbandry or household economy, in 
medicine or cosmetics, real or supposed, is immedi- 
ately proclaimed, as are all achievements in any pur- 
suit of life, whether in catching whales or shooting 
squirrels, or in riding, running, jumping, or walking. 
There can scarcely an overgrown ox or hog make its 
appearance on a farm, or even an extraordinary ap- 
ple or turnip, but their fame is heralded through the 
land. Here we learn every legislative measure, from 
that which establishes a tariff to that which gives a 
pension—every election or appointment, from a pre- 
sident to a postmaster—the state of the market, the 
crops, and the weather. Not asnow is suffered to 
fall, or a very hot or very coid day to appear, with- 
out being recorded. We may here Jearn what every 
man in every city pays for his loaf or his beefsteak, 
and what he gives, in fact, for almost all he eats, 
drinks, and wears. Here deaths and marriages, 
crimes and follies, fashions and amusements, exhibit 
the busy, ever-changing drama of human life. Here, 
too, we meet with the speculations of wisdom and 
science, the effusions of sentiment, and the sallies of 
wit; and it isnot too much to say that the jest that 


y | has been uttered in Boston or Louisville is, in a lit- 


tle more than a week, repeated in every town in the 
United States, or that the wisdom or the pleasantry, 
the ribaldry or the coarseness exhibited in one of the 
halls of congress, is made by the periodical press to 
give pleasure or distaste to one hundred thousand 
readers. 


“Nor is its agency limited to our own concerns.— 
It has eye to see, and ears to hear all that is said and 
done in every part of the globe; and the most seclud- 
ed hermit, if he only takes a newspaper, sees, as in 
a telescope, and often as in a mirror, every thing that 
is transacted in the most distant regions, nor can an 
thing memorable befa}! any considerable part of our 
species that it js not forthwith communicated with 
speed of steam to the whole civilized world. 


‘The newspaper press is thus a most potent engine, 
both for good and evil. It too often ministers to some 
of our worst passions, and lends new force to party 
intolerance and party injustice. 


*‘Incenditque animum dictis, atque aggerat iras.”’ 
L—] 


But its benefits are incalculably greater. By com- 
municating all that is passing in the bustling world 
around us, whether it be little or great, virtue or 
crime, useful or pernicious, pleasurable or painful, 
without those exaggerations and forced congruities 
which we meet with in other forms of literature, it 
imparts much of the same knowledge of men and 
things as experience and observation. Its novelties 
give zest to life. Itaffords occupation to the idle, 
and recreation for the industrious. Itsaves one man 
from torpor, and relieves another from care. Even 
in its errors, it unconsciously renders a homage to 
virtue by imputing guilt to those it attacks, anc 
praising none to whom it does not impute merit and 
moral excellence. Let us hope that it will in time, 


| without losing any of its usefulness, less often offend 


against good taste and good manners, and show more 
fairness in political controversy. 

**According to the census of 1840 there were then 
in the United States 130 daily newspapers, 1,142 is- 
sued weekly, and 125 twice or thrice a week, besides 
227 other periodical publications. Such a diffusion 
of intelligence and information has never existed in 
any other country or age.” 
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From Hunt's Merchants Magazine. 


EXPORTS OF RICE FOR FORTY-ONE YEARS 
—1791 TO 1841. 


We have compiled, from official documents, the 
following table, showing the quantity of rice export- 
ed from the United States in each year, from 1791 to 
1841; also, the value of the same, from 1803 to 
1841:— 

The culture of this valuable and most nutritious 
vegetable was introduced into South Carolina’about 
the year 1694.* Different accounts have been given 








*Pitkin’s statistics. 
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as to the manner of its first introduction. The ac- 
count given by Dr. Ramsey, in his valuable history 
of South Carolina, published in 1809, is probably the 
— correct, and which we shall give in his own 
words. 


“Landgrave Thomas Smith, who was governor of 
the province in 1693, had been at Madagascar before 
he settled in North Carolina. There he observed 
that rice was planted and grew in low and moist 
ground. Having such ground at the western extrem- 
ity of his garden, attached to his dwelling-house in 
East Bay street, he was persuaded that rice would 
grow therein, if seed could be obtained. About this 
time a vessel arrived from Madagascar, being in dis- 
tress, came to anchor near Sullivan’s island. The 
master of the vessel inquired for Mr. Smith as an old 
acquaintance. An interview took place. In the 
course of conversation Mr. Smith expressed a wish 
to obtain some rice-seed to plant in his garden, by 
way of experiment. The cook being called, said he 
had a small bag of rice suitable for that purpose.— 
This was presented to Mr. Smith, who sowed it ina 
low spot in his garden, which now forms a part of 
Longitude lane. It grew luxuriantly. This little 
crop was distributed by Mr. Smith among his plant- 
ing friends. From this small beginning the first sta- 
pie of South Carolina took its rise. It soon after be- 
came the chief support of the colony.” 


Its introduction contributed much to the prosperi- 
ty of that part of North America. It became valua- 
ble, not only for consumption at home, but as an ar- 
ticle for exportation. By an act of parliament, of 3 
and 4 of Anne, (1706,) rice was placed among the 
enumerated commodities, and could not only be ship- 
ped directly to Great Britain, but afterwards, in the 
year 1730, it was permitted to be carried, under cer- 
tain limitations and restrictions, to the ports of Eu- 
rope lying south of cape Finisterre. Its culture had 
so increased, that as early as 1724, eighteen thousand 
barrels of it were exported; and from November, 
1760, to September, 1761, no Jess than one hundred 
thousand barrels were shipped from South Carolina.{ 

In 1770, the value of this article exported, being 


in quantity about one hundred and sixty thousand 
barrels, amounted to $1,530,000. 


Years. Tierces. Value. 
1791, 96,980 

1792, 141,762 

1793, 134,611 

1794, 116,486 

1795, 138.526 

1796, 131,039 

1797, 60,111 

1798, 125,243 

1799, 110,599 

1800, 112,056 

1801, 94,866 

1802, 79,822 

1863, 81,838 $2,455,000 
1804, 78,385 2,350,000 
1805, 56,830 1,705,000 
1806, 102,627 2,617,000 
1807, 94,692 2,367,000 
1808, > 9,228 221,000 
1809, . 116,907 2,104,000 
1810, 131,341 2,626,000 
1811, 119,356 2,387,000. 
1812, 77,190 1,544,000 
1813, 120,834 3,021,000 
1814, 11,476 230,000 
1815, 129,248 2,785,000 
1816, 137,834 2,555,000 
1817, 79,296 2,378,880 
1818, 88,181 3,262,697 
1819, 76,523 2,142,644 
1820, 71,663 1,714,923 
182], 88,221 1,494,923 
1822, 87,089 1,553,482 
1823, 101,365 1,820,985 
1824, 113,229 1,882,982 
1825, 97,015 1,925,245 
1826, 111,063 1,917,445 
1827, 113,518 2,343,908 
1828, 175,019 2,620,696 
1829, 171,636 2,514,370 
1830, 130,697 1,986,824 
1831, 116,517 2,016,267 
1832, 120,327 2,152,631 
1833, 144,166 2,774,418 
1834, 121,886 2,122,272 
1835, 110,851 2,210,331 
1836, : 212,983 2,548,750 
1837,.... 106,084 2,309,279 
1838, 71,048 1,721,819 
1839, 93,320 2,460,198 
1840, 101,660 1,942,076 
1841, 161,617 2,010,107 





tMacpherson’s Annals of Commerce. 
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PRODUCTS OF THE SEA. 























free than the previous policy of that country had al- 
_ FISH EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. _ | lowed. 

The following table compiled from official documents, exhibits the quantity of pickled and dried fish, in| This course was no sooner decided upon, than the 
quintals, barrels, and kegs, exported from the United States for fifty-one years, from 1791 to 1841; asso the | ministry found themselves in a minority, and they 
value of the same in each year, form 1803 to 1841:— had no alternative but to appeal to the people, by 
Years. Dried fish. Dried fish. Pickled fish. Pickled fish. Pickled fish. dissolving the parliament, and trying the question by 

Quintals. Value. Barrels. Kegs. Value. | a new election. 

1791 383,237 57,426 A tremendouselection ensued, Thearistocracy and 
1792. 364,598 48,277 landed interest came up to the rescue of their own 
1793 372,825 45,440 interests, with all their vigour, and the whiga and 
1794 436.907 36,929 their free trade propositions were completely floored. 
1795 400,818 55,999 Mr. Peel, the uniform opponent of these modifica- 
1796 377,713 84,558 5,256 tions, succeeded to power. 
1797 406,016 69,782 7,351 No sooner was the new tory ministry organized, 
1798 411,175 66,827 6,220 than every one was astounded by qn announcement 
1799 428,455 63,542 15,993 from Mr. Peel himself, that he designed to adopt to 
1800 392,726 50,388 12,403 a spacious extent, the very policy which the whigs 
1801 410,948 85,935 10,424 were displaced for proposing. 

1802 440,925 79,819 13,229 True, the agricultural interest was to be maintain- 
1803 461,870 $1,620 000 76 831 11,565 - $960,000 | ed. The corn Jaws were to be very slightly modified, 
181)4 567,828 2,400,000 89,482 13,045 640,000 | and that too, with the assurance that the modifica- 
1805 514,549 2.058,000 56,670 7,207 348,000 | tions should be salutary to the landed interests, ra- 
1806 537,457 2,150,000 64,615 10,155 366,000 ; ther than that the government would for an inch re- 
1807 473 924 1,896,000 57,621 13,743 302,000} cede from the protection afforded to that inter- 
1808 155,808 623,000 18,957 3,036 98,000} est. Yet, in the very face of this assurance, sundry 
1809 345,648 1,123,000 54,777 9,389 282,000 | significant promises were officially announced in fa- 
1810 280,864 913,000 34,674 5,964 214,000 | vor of “free trade,” and an invitation directed mani- 
1811 214,387 757,000 44,716 9,393 305.000} festly to operate in America, for other governments 
1812 169,019 592,000 23,636 3,143 146,000 | to commence a liberal and unrestricted system of 
1813 63,616 210,000 13,833 568 81,000 | commercial! intercourse. 
1814 31,310 123,000 8,436 87 50,000} The finesse seemed to us at the time, to be palpable, 
1815 103,251 494,000 36,232 3,062 218,000 | and we so treated of it. We apprehended then, that 
1816 219,991 935,000 33,228 6,983 221,000 | the whole tone and indications towards free trade, 
1817 267,514 1,003,000 44,426 15,551 325,000 | from a party so long recognized as the inveterate op- 
18i8 308,747 1,081,000 55,119 7,400 317,000 | ponents of that policy, and given on the instant such 
1819 280,555 },052,000 66.563 6,746 409,000 / a public expression, as regarded that policy,—was 
1820 321,419 964,000 87,916 7,309 538,000 | altogether assumed,—and assumed too, for the ex- 
1821] 267,305 708,778 76,429 4,162 264,000! press purpose of influencing American legislation 
1822 241,228 666,730 69,127 7,191 249,108 | upon the tariff bill then pending hefore congress. 
ian opty pe pet 15,728 5,249 py That our apprehensions were well founded,—so 
1825 300.857 830 356 12,959 12,911 948°417 far at least as Mr. Peel’s agency was at stake, is now 
1896 260 803 , ant 148 10,94 10,636 957°180 avowed by that gentleman himself. In a debate 
1827 947'32) 7 win 85,445 11,459 240276 which took place in parliament a few evenings ago, 
1898 965 217 819.996 66,123 7,446 946-737 ‘on the state of the country,” (we quote from the 
1899 romcind may ait ae 4,205 29 rr London corrospondent of the New York Evening 
1240 oan aoe a l 61,629 ried aan ant Post,* one of our ‘free trade” papers) —‘the debate 
re oan in conan 66,113 6,723 scarp it was opend by lord John Russel, in one of his best 
‘ie ouainas Lino 91,787 8,594 3’g19| Speeches, in which he reviewed the ‘do-nothing” 
1833 249'649 A ps 102,7 iO 4,030 poms character of the session, contrasted the ample pro- 
1834 953 °139 530 4% 86,442 5,696 593'090 mises, and inefficient performances of the ministry, 
saee noe roe ve 4 61,638 ye 591'639 | UWelt upon the alarming state of Wales and Ireland 
1836 240°769 246) 39 51,661 3,487 pos 2G under the ‘‘Conservative” government, pointed out 
1837 = ‘5 . pis: 48,182 3,579 221,426 | that the only way to allay irritation and to relieve 
iat i aes = BES ,a06 40,516 3,430 151,054 depression, was to bring forward large and compre- 
833 ane OS 626,245 41,699 2,667 192,798 hensive measures of justice, and to open new chan- 
1839 <8, 420 709,218 23,831 3,979 141,320 | nels of commerce, particularly with the United States, 
1840 211,429 941,053 42,274 2,252 179,106 | and concluded with a solemn warning respecting the 
1341 202,199 602,810 36,508 3.349 __ 148,973 | actual state of the country, and the consequences 


-——-—_—__—_- - 








A WHOLESOME LECTURE UPON POLITI- 
,AL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. ‘Tnar Ter- 
IBLE O_p Scuootmaster. If after the first failure, 
ld Time would but consent to a second trial under 
ie same circumstances, few would be unsuccessful. 
ut, alas! his car rolls on, driving us before it, car- 
ling us upon it, dismally pulling us after it, or at 
oce for a finishing stroke, fatally running over us.— 
fs lessons are of use only in future life. When 
(i often,) he takes upon himself to give us a punch 
inhe ribs or a knock over the cranium, instead of 
twsting, writhing, or groaning with the pain, it is 
Ouproper business to take care that we get out of 
hisvay as far as possible the next time. Experi-. 
ent is a hard old schoolmaster—one that about as 
freiently kills his incautious pupils as contents 
hivelf with a mild and fatherly correction. For 
theast two years or more he has taken the people 
of liddle Fiorida fairly in hand, and, as the verita- 
ble lick says he is ‘‘Jamming it into us like blazes!” 
At ery stroke of his cudgel—hear the old villain, 
howe taunts us in our misery: ‘There take that!— 
run idebt again will you—(whack;) spend money, 
be exyavagant, prodigal, ride in carriages, cavort 
abou whack, whack,) care nothing about economy 
and figality, (those homely virtues,) but fine furni- 
ture fi cabins, drive a coach and four out of a rot- 
ten logtable, give parties and balls, keep race nags, 
drink \ne and frolic, (whack, whack, whack;) send 
to Virgia for negroes, to Kentucky for mules, to 
New Ogans for bacon, flour, rice, sugar, corn, and 
molasse to New York for fine silks, laces, jewelry, 
and gewWaws; depend on others; raise nothing to eat, 
drink, Owear yourself; borrow money from Hol- 
land; chter large banks; get money from them, 
endorse, ortgage, and mortgage again; speculate, 
neglect \siness, morals, education, will your— 
(Whack.)Q, yes! Pll teach you a thing or two 
worth kndjng, ll never Jay by my cudgel till you 
strip off yr coats, go to work, and earn your por- 
ri \ge, (Whk) off with them | say; toil, dig, learn 

















to take care of yourselves, earn money and save it, 
raise what you eat, pay for what you buy; give no 
long credits, take none; be sober, prudent, circum- 
spect; attend to your business, and don’t speculate; 
work, work, and let your boys and girls do likewise!” 
says the terrible uld schoolmaster. [Florida Sent. 





NEW METHOD OF FINDING A SHIP’S PO- 
SITION AT SEA. Captain Thomas H. Summer, 
of Boston, late master of the ship Cabot, of N. York, 


claims to have discovered an infallible method of 


finding the true latitude and longitude of a vessel on 
any ocean or sea, by very plain and simple caicula- 
tion. Speaking of the discovery, the Boston Mer- 
cantile Journal says:—‘‘It constitutes one of the most 
remarkable improvements in navigation which has 
been made during the present century, and this dis- 
covery has been made by Captain Summer.” A’cor- 
respondeut of the New Bedford Mercury states that it 
is highly recommended by Professor Peirce, of Har- 
vard College; by a committee of naval officers; by 
the Boston Naval Library and Institute; and by that 
worthy and indefatigable son of the ocean, Josiah 
Sturgis, Esq., commander of the U.S. revenue cutter 
Hamilton. 

mee Se 
SIK RCBERT PEEL ON 'THE BRITISH 

AND AMERICAN TARIFF. 


THOUGHTS ON A COMMERCIAL TREATY. 

The late whig ministry of England found them- 
selves embarrassed for want of an adequate revenue 
to meet the current expenses of the government, and 
looking to eyery avenue for resources, finally adopt- 
ed the alternative of proposing a modification in the 
corn laws, and a relaxation of the British restrictive 
policy, so as to try the expedient urged by many men 
of talents there, as well as in this country, not ex- 
actly of Free trade,—but of a trade somewhat more 














| 


| likely to result should the present supineness of go- 
vernment continue.” Sir R. Peel, in reply, was tame 
| and apologetic—a consequence rather of his anomo- 
| lous position, (that of a free-trader at the head of a 
| monopolist party,) than from any lack of ability to 
answer the Jeader of the opposition. The minister 
was successful in defending many of the details of 
| his policy, but he dealt too much in details; his speech 
‘wanted vigor and earnestness. In allusion to lord 
_John Russel’s advice to ask extended commerce with 
‘the United States,” he said: 
| ‘*Abstractedly, | repeat, I can lay down no rules 
‘for the negotiation of commercial treaties. {t is said 
| by many persons, with respect to the United States, 
| that it is only necessary to reduce our duties on Ame- 
rican produce, and that the reduction would be fol- 
| lowed by a similar reduction in America; but] see 
no reason to expect that. The noble lord said we 
should make a reduction in our duties on American 
produce, and we might rely on finding a correspond- 
ing spirit in the United States. But past experience 
had completely failed to justify this confident pre- 
diction. (Hear, hear, hear.} Last year we made a 

*'T'ne editor of the New York Post on treating of free 
trade a few days since, used an argument to this effect: 
“Tf it be an advantage to the farmers of Illinois to ex- 
clude the manufactures of Old England, in order to 
build up manulactures within their own limits, would it 
not be an equal advantage to them to exclude the manu- 
factures of New Fing!and, for the same purpose?” 

The man who presumes to address such language to 
an American, must suppose he has a very soft head in- 
deed, to deal with, or that he ig destitute of an American 
heart. Again—the same editor asks, “Is there any con- 
sideration adduced, or that was ever adduced, in eal 
of high protective duties between this country and Great 
Britain, which might not be made applicable to the dif- 
ferent parts of this country?” 

Great Britain is here affiliated with us distinctly 
enough. She is recognized as being just as near to every 
part of this union asany part of the union itself. The 
colonial hypothesis of the correspondent of the Liverpool 
Statesman inserted in our last, is quite in tune with this. 
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very considerable reduction in our tariff duties, which 
was very favorable to the trade of the United States. 
We also gave them a great facility to carry on com- 
mercial intercourse with our colonies. The tariff 
was indeed, most favorable to the productions of the 
United States in all its reductions of duty. What 
was the conduct of the United States? The govern- 
ment of the United States was aware that the reduc- 
tions were proposed to parliament, and aware that 
arliament would most probably assent to them; but 
in July 1842, at the moment when we were expect- 
ing great liberality, and looked at least for corres- 
ponding concessions, that high tariff was passed 
which imposed heavy duties on all British goods ex- 
rted to the United States. Notwithstanding we 
ad made a reduction of duties on articles of Ame- 
rican produce, the Americans not only refused to fol- 
low our example—but I must say falsified all the ex- 
pectations of those who expected that the United 
States would meet the reduction made by this coun- 
try in a liberal spirit—and instead of lowering, rais- 
ed the duties on British goods; and the tariff of the 
United States imposed prohibitory duties on the in- 
troduction of the British manufactures only a few 
months after a great reduction had been made on our 
side in the duties on articles imported from the Unit- 
ed States.” 


Here we have the avowal at full length. The 
baited trap which the British authorities were setting 
for the American congress, 1s palpable enough. All 
parties there, quietly entered into the spirit of the 
finesse. The whigs quietly allowed the tories to pre- 
tend that they had al] at once become converts to a 
liberal, instead of adhering to the protective policy, 

“which they were elected tosustain, though they knew 
well that it wac all assumed;—but if it would have 
the effect of trapping Brother Jonathan into the Bri- 
tish scheme for an American tariff, whigs and to- 
ries would alike rejoice at the triumph of British in- 
terests at his expense. 

Happily for us, the American congress would not 
swallow the bait. 


How grieviously Mr. Peel deplores the fate of his 
liberal overtures towards free trade? Of the extent 
of that liberality,—that is, how far his British tariff 
was modified with a design to “favor the trade of the 
United States,” we intend, if leisure is afforded, to 
take an early opportunity to exhibit. That some mo- 
difications in their tariff have operated in favor of 
our trade, we do not deny, but that Sir Robert in- 
tended, or expected those modifications so to operate, 
could hardly be pretended. For instance, when the 
clauses of the tariff bill which rez2ulated duties on 
what they call ‘Provisions,’ meat, butter, lard, 
cheese, &c., were under consideration, did the idea 
once occur to any of those who engaged in the dis- 
cussion, that the Americans would become compe- 

‘titors with Europeans in those departments? Were 
they not all utterly astonished at the unexpected ap- 
pearance of ‘merican provisions” in their markets? 
aye, and exceedingly dainty too, a long time, in de- 
termining that American beef and pork could be 
eatable? 


Except it be in the article of “provisions,” we 
should be at some Joss to imagine in what particular 
Mr. Peel’s tariff was so much an amelioration of the 
old British poiscy of self-protection? On our cotton, 
our tobacco, our timber, our fish and oi],—on all the 
leading articles we were supposed to have for export, 
how much was the British tariff modified in favor of 
American trade? Show us, if you please, Sir Ro- 
bert? 

Aye, upon turpentine, anda few other materials 
essential to British ship building,—an interest which 
her statesmen never for a moment lese sight of, and 
which our authorities had better look a little sharper 
at,—upon every thing which would accommodate 
that interest, the British tariff was reduced as low as 
they could possibly afford. Upon rice too, an arti- 
cle which they had no resources of their own to 
bring into immediate competition with ours, they 
made a reduction,—and the more willingly, we have 
no doubt, because it would operate in favor of that 
southern interest which they most relied upon to ef- 
fect a further reduction in our tariff. 


True, we have had quite a stir whilst these modi- 
fications of tariffs were in transitu, upon our north- 
ern borders, in the articles of wheat and flour.— 
Lynx-eyed interest sellom fails to discover some loop 
holes in the legislation intended to introduce any new 
system of policy. The British parliament determin- 
ed at the very commencement of this modification of 
their tariff, or rather indeed before the tariff was in- 
troduced,—in order to quiet the disaffection upon 
the Canadian border, to make some change in their 
colonial policy, favorable to the Canadians, and with 
this view they enacted, that Canadian wheat might 
be imported into England on paymert of a moderate 
duty. They had no idea that Canada would be fou: d 





to be all at once so exceedingly prolific in that grain 
as the Canadians soon contrived to make it. All the 
wheat that grew in Canada was forthwith shipped for 
England,—and for their home consumption, they de- 


pended altogether upon the wheat of the neighboring. 


states,—and possibly the difficulty of determining so 
nice a question as where grain grew, by the appear: 
ance of the grain or the flavour of flour made of it, 
might have been taken advantage of to some extent. 
However that may be, certain it 1s that the British 
parliament were not too slow in discovering the 
seive holes in their Canadian corn bill, though it has 
taken some time to discern how ta remedy the case. 
A new Canadian corn law, intended, no doubt, to 
obviate the case, went into operation only last month. 
We judge that it is likely to prove effectual, 
by the direction which we perceive all the wheat 
and flour from Cleveland and other jake ports of the 
Union now take to find a market. Hardly a bushel 
of wheat, or a barrel of flour, now takes the Canada 
route, though a very large portion of the last year’s 
surplus of that region of the Union, took that route. 
It was a God-send to the northwestern states, by no 
means designed in Sir Robert Peel’s project, that we 
venture to say,—nor will be longer indulged than Sir 
Robert can distinguish what is the best means of 
making their first purpose available,—that of en- 
couraging and reconciling their refractory colony,— 
without violating their inhibitory corn laws against 
foreign states. We presume their recent Canada 
corn law was framed with that view. 


And so we believe of their tariff on provisions.— 
Let no American predicate upon a continuance of 
their present duties upon beef, pork, lard, and cheese, 
if the British government find that we can at these 
rates of duty continue to supply them in large quan- 
tities. Whilst itis a matter of experiment and spe- 
culation, they may look on with curiosity to see how 
it will work,—but depend upon it, if it is found that 
the Americans supply them toa material extent, 
cheaper than their own farmers can, that their far- 
mers will be protected by enactments just as effec- 
tual, and as nearly graduated for “provisions,” as 
their sliding scale is for their grain. They are not 
so blind as not to perceive that we would just as 
willingly send them provisions ready cooked, for that 
matter, if they will pay us for our trouble and con- 
trivances of Yankee cooking stoves,—as to send them 
the raw grain, on which to feed after they have man- 


j ufactured it. 


There were loud professions made, and -no small 
share of ingenuity evinced in modifying their gene- 
ral corn laws. But so far from those modifications 
being intended to be favorable to American trade, it 
is notorious that the effect of the sliding scale as now 
adjusted, is to give to grain growing countries of Eu- 
rope, a decided superiority in the British market over 
the American farmer. Whenever an occasion re- 
quires the British duty to be depressed, all Europe 
has an opportunity to supply the demand, before the 
fact is ascertained across the Atlantic. 


The proof ofthe pudding is in eating it. How many 
barrels of ffour were received in England during the 
last year, the only year the new British tariff has 
been in operation? 

London papers by the Jast arrival, tell us that the 
total amount of wheat received in Great Britain 
from the United States, during the last year, was 
397,177 cwt.—equivalent to just about 200,000 bbls. 
of flour,—and yet it has always been their policy to 
have the wheat, in preference to flour, for the same 
reason that they prefer taking raw materials always, 
that they may have the profit incident to manufac- 
turing it. 

Again we inquire then, what were the reductions 
inthe British tariff, that were designed to favor the 
United States? Louk at the items on which this ta- 
riff was reduced, and point out any one item that was 
calculated to favor the United States, unless there 
was a still stronger British interest to refer toas a 
cause for the modification? On a Jong list of minute 
articles, salutary reductions were made, but invaria- 
bly with the obvious and avowed design of benefit- 
ting the commercial, manufacturing, or maritime in- 
terests of Great Britain,—never with a view of be- 
nefitting other countries—and of the whole of their 
modifications not ten per cent. had any bearing what- 
ever on American trade. 


But the cream of Sir Robert’s speech is, that he 
says he ‘*nut only expected by this vast concession of 
his to prevent any additional duties being imposed by 
the American congress, beyond what had existed,— 
but he looked to the United States for at least cor- 
responding concessions.” 

The Americans had, by a long process, under the 
compromise act, passed ten years ago, been reduc- 
ing their tariff of duties every alternate year, untilat 
last, nothing was charged higher than twenty per 
cent., and more than half the articles imported, paid 


no duty at all. The revenue fell far below the na- 
tional expenditures, and Joans had to be resorted to 
to meet. the current expenses of government in time 
of profound peace,—and the people as well as the 
government became so impoverished that Europeans 
would credit them no Jonger. That, one would 
think, was going far enough towards free trade, in all 
conscience. Yet it seems Sir Robert really expect- 
ed us to go still further. For every reduction in the 
British tariff, we were expected to make “‘at least 
corresponding concessions.”?. A sad set of refractory 
scholars he finds those Yankees—not to take their 
lesson upon “free trade” from Sir Robert Peel and 
the tory party of England! ‘The government of 
the United States, Sir Robert says, was aware that 
the reductions were proposed to -parliament;” true, 
they had not yet been enacted, but no matter, ‘they 
were aware that parliament would most probably 
assent to them,” and in the very face of all these 
very specious pretences of Sir Robert, as_ his lord- 
ship says, ‘tat the moment when we were expecting 
great liberality, and Jooked at least for correspond- 
ing concessions,” the American congress actually in- 
creased the rates of duty.” Sad fellows. His lordship 
must say ‘“‘they not only refused to follow our exam- 
ple, but falsified all the expectations of those who 
expected the Americans would meet the reduction 
made by this country, in a liberal spirit; instead of 
lowering, they raised the duties on British goods.” 


Why what an outrageous set these Yankees must 
be? And all this now, is said as gravely,as if the 
British government had actually proposed a recipro- 
cal “free trade” with the United States, and the U. 
States had rejected the overture! Let every man 
set down and note the scale of reciprocity in this free 
trade, as Sir Robert’s own tariff proposes it, with 
the existing American tariff? see how near the beam 
quadrates with the true horizontal of equity? where- 
away the balance lies? and how much, what a vast 
amount is yet wanting to bringjup the depressed 
scale? 


But as his lordship was so sadly disappointed in his 
attempting to influence American legislation in con- 
structing an American tariff, he wishes at least to be 
allowed the eclat of leading the way to a liberal po- 
licy. Had the necessity of his case less obviously 
compelled some concessions to the British interests, 
from the miserly hand of British monopolists, we 
well know that we should have looked for any conces- 
sions from that source in vain. Exacted as we be- 
lieve it to have been in this case, by that necessity 
alone, we are not disposed to allow his lordship the 
credit he claims for an overshare of liberality in his 
attempt to influence American policy to sustain hig 
design. His tranition from the protective to the fre¢ 
trade side of the question, was too sudden, tou inex 
plicable, upon any other hypothesis, than that of aj 
attempt to cajole the Americans about free trade. 


So far at least, Sir Robert has failed in his aim t 
get to windward of Brothev Jonathan upon that tacl 
And our-faith in the progress of moral and pubb 
amelioration to the contrary notwithstanding, & 
judge that the time is yet a great distance off, whi 
it will be safe for an American congress to conte 
altogether to the profession of a British premier 
questions which involve the antagonist interestof 
the two countries, or in which American agricultee,, 
trade, commerce, manufactures, or navigation, /e, 
or can be brought into competition with thosiof 
Great Britain. Although we have not yet ohjecte to 
the suggestions for negotiating a commercial trety, 
Fyet upon that ground we are aware that from theon- 
struction of the British government,—a monarcl,— 
where the treaty making power is far more coren- 
trated and efficient than it has been made ithe 
hands of our own republican executive,—an the 
compactness of the British territory,—havingy ho 
means so diversified a set of interests, rival, not 
conflicting, as those which our twenty-six comuni- 
ties bring into the confederation, they will at abimes 
have eminent advantages over us in cabinet dioma- 
ey, in consequence of the individuality o their 
voice; while the log- rolling distraction of whh our 
voice would have to be made up, is from iat ve- 
ry reason, always uncertain in ,its durabiy,—as 
combinations of minor interests will be espiring 
against the interest that happens fora momit to be 
dominant. Tie British diplomatists know ell how 
to take advantage of all these peculiaritie@ncident 
especially to republics,—and it is through thr agen- 
cy that monarchies often contrive to ojrate the 
downfall of such rivals. 


Hence we are disposed to tread upon/€ expedi- 
ent of a commercial treaty, as upon vy ticklish 
ground,—and the more so, as our historinforms us 
how exceedingly difficult it always has bn to obtain 
a majority of votes in congress for anyToject ofa 
tariff. In almost everyecase tariff bi) have been 





earried by a casting vote,—sometimeyy @ casting 
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yote in each branch of the legislature. Throw the 
machinations, and occasionally the purse of a foreign 
overnment into one of the scales, and who would 
be confident of the preponderance of American inter- 
est? ME 


Yet would we not be so suspicious as to repel sug- 
gestions for a more enlightened, liberal, equitable, or 

rofitable arrangement of commercial intercourse. 
The case may be, and probably is, susceptible of 
great improvement,—resulling in mutual benefit,— 
and hence there are no objections to a salutary agi- 
tation of the topic. Let us enquire,—jook into the 
condition of trade, and see if it may not be improv- 
ed. But we are well content that this negotiation, if 
attempted, shall start with America, based upon a 
good existing tariff such as we have, than to have 
adventured into it from any anticipated attitude. 


— 
—_—__ 
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LETTER FROM MR. CALHOUN. 

The following is the reply of Mr. Calhoun to an 
invitation from his friends in Cincinnati to visit that 
city: 

Fort Hill, July 9th, 1843. 

GENTLEMEN: I was absent from home when your 
letter was received, covering the resolutions of a 
large and respectable meeting of the democrats of 
Hamilton county, inviting me to visit them and the 
state of Ohio, which wili explain why my answer 
has been so Jong delayed. 

If any thing could induce me to depart from the 
course I liave prescribed for myself, while my name 
is before the people for the highest oflrce within 
their.gift, it would be the invitation which you have 
so kindly tendered in the name of those you repre- 
sent. ‘lhe source whence the invitation comes, the 
grounds on which it is tendered, my desire, long en- 
tertained, to visit the great Va!tey of the Mississip- 
pi—the only portion of the union | have never seen 
—and to meet the wishes of my friends who have so 
earnestly expressed their desire to see me, all strong- 
ly impel me to accept; but to these is imposed an ob- 
jection which, to me is insuperable—my conception 
of the proper course for me to pursue while occupy- 
ing the position | do. Since I have been placed 
there by my friends, | have received frequent invita- 
tions fron them in various portions of the union, 
pressing me to visit their respective sections. In or- 
der to answer them, it became necessary that I 
should decide, on general principles, the course it 
would be proper for me to pursue. 1 accordingly 
gave the subject my deliberate consideration. The 
result was a conviction that Lought not to accept, 
and | have, therefore, declined all invitations of the 
kind. 

Iam aware that others, occupying the same posi- 
tion as myself, have come to a different conclusion, 

nd that the practice, as you state, is different from 
hat Ihave prescribed for myself. In adopting it, | 
itend no reflection on those who takea different 
‘ew. Itis a point which each has a right to decide 
rhimself. 1 may be wrong, and they right. 1 may 
en ex “se myself to the charge of being fastidious, 
itas ti eoneclusion to which 1 have come is the re- 
st of ny deliberate judgment, alter full reflection, 

lm bound to respect it. 

H friends as think me wrong, will pardon the error 

fin respect to the motive which governs me. 

Jith these remarks, and an expression of very 
Siere gratitude for the high estimate which my 
frids of Hamilton county have placed on my pub- 
licervices, and the interest they feel for my suc- 
ces] would conclude my answer to your letter, if I 
didt feel that something more than the bare state- 
meéof the rule [have adopted was due to them 
and the occasion. I regard, with great respect, 
the lation which a public man holds to those who 
apple of his principles and conduct, and support 
his urse. He is, in my opinion, bound, among 
othelhings, to pay great respect to their opinions 
and wes, and when he cannot conform to them, it 
is histy to assign freely and candidly the reasons 
whichay prevent him. In conpliance with that 
duty, propose to assign briefly some ofthe more 
promt of those which governed me in coming to 
the COlsion which compels me to decline the kind 
and pring invitation of which you are the organ. 

Thetre then, in my opinion, strong considera- 
tions, k of propriety and expediency, why the 
office Oke president of the United States should 
not be S:ht by personal canvass or the usual mode 
of elec\eering: Regarded merely in reference 


to feelinhe office, it seems to me, is too high and 
its duties, responsible to be the object of personal 
solicitudéWho, with the proper spirit, can con- 
template \task of discharging its high duties with- 
out being \pired with a ditlidence and awe calcu- 





look at the country as it now it now is, and compare 
it with what it was, when J first entered the coun- 
cils of the Union, as it relates to the population, 


| wealth, improvements, andall the elements of great- 


ness—and then look forward to what it will be when 
those who are now entering on the stage shall retire, 
provided our liberty, institutions, union shall be pre- 
served—and then reflect on the great and decisive 
influence which the powers vested in the president 
must have in that respect, for good or evil, as they 
may be properly or improperly exercised, to me.it 
seems to be the highest and most responsible office in 
the world—far too much so to be the object of per- 
sonal solicitude, or sought by a personal canvass, or 
ever to be accepted on any other ground than that of 
duty. 

Nor, in my opinion, are the considerations of expe- 
diency less strong. Regarded in that light, [ hold 
it all-important to the successful operation of our 


Union, should be the exclusive reward of merit and 
services such as may be well known to the whole 
country—so as to enable the people at large to form 
a just estimate of their value, and.of the character 
and motives of him who rendered them. In order 
to understand the force of the position, it will be ne- 
cessary to bear in mind, that no other cause has so 
powerful an influence in forming the character of a 
people under free and popular governments, and, 
through it, over their destiny, as the means by which 
its offices and honors may be most successfully ac- 
quired. Whatever they may be—whether election- 
eering, management, intrigue, corruption, patronage, 
or faithful and patriotic sérvices—that will be most 
carefully studied and cultivated by the aspiring and 
talented. And, be it which it may, the influence 
which its study and practice will have on their cha- 
racter, will, by necessary consequence, extend in 





And] trust that such of | 


‘time to the mass of the community— either to de- 
'base and corrupt, or elevate and purify, as its ten- 
|dency may be to the one or the other. 


If this be true, as applied generally, to offices and 
_honors, how much more strikingly must it appear to 
| be so when applied, in our system of government, to 
| the office of president—the highest and most honor- 
able by far of all, and having at its disposition many 

others much more valued than any in the gift of the 
| states or the people. And how important is it, that 
|it should be made the exclusive reward of services 
,and merit—the only means by which it can be ac- 
| quired, calculated to elevate and purify the charac- 
|ter of those who aspire to its high distinction, and 
|through their example, the whole community—I 
| might add, the only one by which it can be sought 
}and acquired, which would not have a debasing and 
corrupting tendency. How important, then, is it, 
that all others should be discountenanced in the pre- 
sidential canvass, except an open and manly appeal 
to services and merit. Is it saying too much, to as- 
'sert, that the fate of our free institutions and the 
country, must, inno small degree, depend on a cor- 
rect mode of thinking and acting on the part of the 
people, in reference to a subject of such magnitude? 


Such are some of the considerations which have 
induced me to adopt the rulel have. There are 
|others of much weight, which I forbear to press, to 
avoid prolixity. Acting in obedience to it, I must 
forego the pleasure which it would otherwise afford 
me to accept the invitation which you have so kind- 
ly tendered to visit your magnificent portion of the 
Union. Be assured that no feeling of indifference 
towards it, or my friends in that quarter, has in the 
least syvayed me in declining to accept. 1 have ever 
had the kindest feelings towards the west. I have 
regarded its progress in population, wealth and im- 
provement, with pleasure and admiration, and have 
omitted no opportunity to accelerate its growth. 
With great respect, lam, &c., &c., 

J. C. CALHOUN. 

To W. M. Corry, E. Fisher, J. L. Vattier, S. Hulse, 
and W. I’. Johnson, esqrs. 


ee 


LETTER FROM MR. CLAY. 

The Chambersburg Whig of the 24th ult. contain- 
eda letter from the ‘Chambersburg Clay Club” to 
the Hon. Henry Cray, with his letter in reply. The 
committee introduce the following passage on the 
state of the country for a long period past: 

“Why is it, sir, that with a constitution of govern- 
ment so admirably adapted to human welfare—with 
resources so multiplied and exuberant—enterprize 
so vigorous—means of intercourse so rapid and com- 
modious, and literature,so cheap and abundant, we 
are not now, as formerly, a prosperous and happy 
nation,—proud of our retrospect, and exulting in the 
promise of the future? Why is it that all the great 
branches of our national industry are in a state of 








prostration or ruin? Oursoi! and climate have un- 





lated to suppress every feeling of the kind? When I 


system of government, that the highest office of the, 





dergone no change for the worse; or machinery for 
abridging labor and perfecting its product has not 
deteriorated; our active population has lost nothing 
in point of energy and skill. Whence is it then 
that our prosperity has been thrown into abeyance, 
that the capitalist finds no outlet for his means, and 
the laborer remains without employment?” 

To the committee’s letter, Mr. Cray replies as 
follows: 

MR. CLAY’S REPLY. 
. Ashland, 25th July. 1843. 

Gentiemen: [ have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of the communication which in behalf of the 
Clay Club of Chambersburg, you addressed to me, 


‘informing me of the organization of that associa- 


tion, and of its determination to-co-operate with si- 
milar institutions, and our whig fellow citizens gene- 
rally, in disseminating and establishing sound princi- 
ples of government in the United States. You are 
also pleased, gentlemen, et the instance of the club, 
to request my acquiescence in the various nomina- 
tions which have been madeof me for the office of 
chief magistrate of the U. States. J hope the suc- 
cess of the exertions of the club, in the propagation 
and establishment of correct principles, may be 
commensurate with its laudable and patriotic aims. 
And I tender it my cordial thanks and grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the friendly sentiments and wish- 
es which it entertains towards myself. I am infi- 
nitely obliged to my fellow citizens for the numerous 
testimonies of their confidence and attachment, in 
manifesting their desire that I should fill the highest 
office in their gift; and whatever may be the final re- 
sult my heart will ever be animated by feelings of 
the liveliest gratitude. The time has not yet arriv- 
ed, I think, when [ought to decide whether I shall 
give my consent or not to the use of my name, asa 
candidate for the office of president of the United 
States. When it does] shall give to a'] the conside- 
rations which should influence my judgment full 
weight, and, among them, the friendly wishes of the 
Clay Club of Chambersburg. 


I concur with you, gentlemen, generally, in the re- 
trospect which you have presented of the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, during late years, and in the 
measures of policy which ought to guide it. If we 
are not utterly deceived in the theory of free go- 
vernment, the people of the United States ought al! 
along to have been and should now be, the happiest 
and most prosperous people upon the earth, but our 
condition has been, and continues to be, far otherwise. 


‘Jt is impossible to contemplate the administration of 


the government, during nearly the last fifteen years, 
without feelings of the deepest regret and bitterest 
mortification. ‘That long period has been marked by 
relentless proscription, similar in spirit, if not at- 
tended with the same effusion of blood, as that which 
is recorded in Roman history to have been perpe- 
trated by Marius and Sylla; by reckless experiments 
and the overthrow of valuable institutions; by the 
destruction of the best currency in the world, and 
consequent derangement in all the business of socie- 
ty; by extensive and scandalous peculation on the 
partof public functionaries; by extravagant and pro- 
fligate expenditure of the public money; by attempts 
to subvert the long cherished policy of the country, 
under which it had eminently flourished and pros- 
pered; by relaxation in the respect and authority 
due to the law and constitution; by wide-spread and 
alarming demoralization; by a fearful growth and cor- 
rupt use of the power of the executive branch of the 
government; and, finally, by a degree of perfidy in 
in the head of that branch, of which no equal ex- 
ample can be found in this or any other country, in 
this or any otherage. At the commencement of the 
administration of the present acting chief magistrate, 
the leaders of our political opponents, with a few 
honorable exceptions, assiduously courted and ca- 
ressed him; flattering and praising him for his viola- 
tion of the just expectations of a confiding people. 
They marched up, in solemn column, arm in arm, 
along Pennsylvania Avenue to the presidential map- 
sion to thank and congratulate him, for exercising a 


royal prerogative, to defeat the wishes and hopes of 


the people. Men, under the abused name of demo. 
crats, loudly exulted in the failure of a measure de- 
manded by the urgent wants and voice, and essential 
to the promotion of the inteyests, of the people; ex- 
ulted in the perverse and corrupt will of one man, 
over-ruling the willof a large majority of the na- 
tion! In the dispensations of an all wise Providence, 
retributive justice is sure to come sooner or later. 
The acting president,so much wooed by political 
leaders, in the beginning of hjs administration, now, 
as its end approaches, in his turn, and very much to 
their annoyance, exercises all his blandishments upon 
their party. Nor is their danger or regrets diminish- 
ed, by the fact that, whilst their instruments of se- 
duction were honeyed words, his are the lucrative 
offices of government. 
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The great political event of 1840 had an object, 


far more elevated and important than that of a mere 
change in the high functionaries of the nation. It 
was to bring about a radical improvement in public 
licy. And what, after that event, was the manly, 
iberal, and patriotic course which the defeated par- 
ty should have pursued? It was to have cheerfully 
acquiesed in the will of the people, proclaimed by 
an unexampled and overwhelming majority. They 
should have said: ‘The people disapprove of our 
system. They require a sound currency of uniform 
value, They are opposed to the sub-treasury. The 
demanded a distribution of the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands, among all the states. They in- 
sist upon an honest and economical administration of 
their public affairs. They are opposed to the en- 
croachments of the executive department, and re- 
quire salutary restraints upon its power. We shall 
continue, by free discussion and fair arguments, to 
recommend our measures, and to expose those of 
our political opponents; but they are entitled toa 
fair trial of their system of poiicy, and we will 
make no factious opposition, nor throw any unrea- 
sonable obstacles in their way. Above all, we scorn 
to employ any arts to seduce, from the path of his 
duty, the man, who has reached his elevated station, 
in spite of our strenuous exertions against him, by 
the confidence which they generously reposed in his 
honor and fidelity.” How far the leaders of the 
other party have conformed to this upright and 
straight forward course, passed and daily passing 
events sufficiently testify. They prove that the act- 
ing president, and the party, which has assumed the 
name democratic, without the least color of title to 
it, are now completely identified, closely united, one 
and indivisible. Jf, in the sequel, they should find 


_ him an inconvenient associate, they have no body 


themselves to reproach. 

oThe Jast war with Great Britain taught the pa- 
triotic lesson that, during a contest witha foreign 
power, it is the duty of all parties cordially to unite 
and to give our arms the greatest possible effect and 
vigor; and that any party, which violates that prin- 
ciple, is sure to lose the public confidence. Our ex- 
perience, in a season of peace, will, 1 trust, incul- 
cate another important lesson, that treachery and 
perfidy are alike detestable, at all times, and will de- 
monstrate, still more clearly, that invaluable but too 
often < e truth, in public affairs, that honesty 
is the bést policy. 

It is sainful oven to gaze on the picture of the ad- 
ministration of the general government which | have’ 
faithfully sketched. It would have been happy for 
the peopleo! the United States, jf it were a mere 
fancy piece of survey. But their Jong, general and 
intense embarrassments have unfortunately. too se- 
verely assured them of its actual reality. It would 
have been a much more agreeable task to me to 
pourtray the purity, disinterestedness, honor, probi- 
ty and fidelity of all in the charge of our public con- 
cerns; the wisdom of their measures, and the con- 
sequent genera] prosperity of the country, But we 
now know the nature, extent and causes of the pub- 
lic disorders, and, what is no less important, their 
remedy. That remedy is in the hands of the peo- 
ple. Under other forms of government, where pub- 
lic spirit is not entirely crushed by arbitrary power, 
the people would long since have sought redress by 
violent and convulsive means. It is our peculiar 
good fortune to have in the ballot box a remedy, 
which supercedes a necessity of resorting to them 
and which is quite as efficacious, and more certain, 
a; well as more peaceful, than the use of the bayo- 
net. And it affords me inexpressible pleasure to say 
to you that it is my firm belt, from all the signs of 
the times, from ali the causes now In operation, and 
from all the information which I derive from every 
quarter of the union, that a great and glorious deli- 
verance awaits us; and that the people will, in 1844, 
nobly vindicate their rights, and manifest anew their 
capacity for self-government, by a triumph more 
brilliant, more decisive, and, | hope, more auspicious 
than that of 1840. That accomplished, most of the 
views of the public policy, which you suggest, will 
I trust be enforced, and we shall once more behold 
our country honored and respected abroad, beloved 
and prosperous at home, and steadily advancing in 
the path which leads to greatness and grandeur, - | 
am, with high respect, your friend and ob’t servant, 

H. CLAY. 

Messrs. Sam’l Seibert, Thomas J. Early, Jas. Col. 

houn, and Geo. 4. Madeira. 


a 


NORTH CAROLINA AND MR. CLAY. 
Ashland, July 10, 1843. 
GenTLEMEN. I have duly received your letter, as 
a committee of the whig portion of the legislature 
of North Carolina, reminding me of my engagement 
to visit that state, and expressing the expectation 
that 1 will fulfil it. My obligations of gratitude to 


forget my engagement, or to have abated my desire 


Y | performance of a high, moral, and patriotic duty. 


North Carolina are too strong to have allowed me to 


to visitit. Ihave,on the contrary, constantly cie- 
rished the wish to see it, and regretted that it has not 
been hitherto in my power to enjoy that gratification. 


Your state, gentlemen, has other and higher titles 
to my friendly and respectful considerations than 
that mentioned by you of its having been the first to 
denounce the unparalleled treachery which has 
marked the career of the acting president of the U. 
States, although that merited denunciation was the 


No state has displayed more loyalty and attachment 
to the Union, been more prompt to defend and main- 
tain it, or exhibited Jess selfish, restless, or inordinate 
ambition. The first to declare the independence of the 
colonies, North Carolina will be among the last to 
abandon the support of the Union, without which we 
have no security for any of the blessings which we 
enjoy in our political institutions. Her calm and 
dignified course has been mistaken for insensibility to 
public affairs. But she nobly vindicated herself 
from this unjust reproach in 1840, and I have no 
doubt stands ready to do it again whenever a suitable 
emergency arises. 

I shall take inexpressible pleasure in visiting such 
a state, and in cordially mixing with its population 
without reserve. And, if God spares my life and 
health, I will certainly perform my promise in the 
course of the next spring. I cannot now fix the 
precise time, but of that I will give you beforehand 
timely notice. 

In the mean timeI pray your acceptance of my 
grateful acknowledgments for the renewal of the in- 
vitation with which I was honored, and assurances 
of the high respect and esteem with which I am, 
faithfully, your friend and obedient servant, 

H. CLAY. 


Messrs. Moore, Barringer, &e. 
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INTERESTING LETTERS. 


REVOLUTIONARY RELICS. The subjoined letters of 
Washington and Alexander Hamilton have been 
handed us by Dr. Wm. A. Clendenin of this city, who 
says in a note—‘‘they were rescued from destruction 
in an old ware-house in Fredericsburg, Va., long 
owned by Anthony Buck, esq., and were presented 
to me by his son Mr. John Buck, wha reserved one 
or two others equally as interesting, though time- 
worn and partly illegible.” 


Washington’s letters are addressed to Gen. Small- 
wood, of the Maryland line, and it is believed that 
Hamiiton’s is also addressed to him, though the di- 
rection is Jost. The hand writing of the father of 
his country, in the originals, is marked by its char- 
acteristic boldness and force. Hamilton’s writing is 
legible enough, but wants ease, and the lines run 
somewhat irregularly: [ Balt. «Amer. 


Head quarters, Valley Forge, 1st June, 1778. 

Dear sin—lI received yours of the 30th of May. 
A person, whom I sent down to Chester to observe 
the movements of the fleet, left that place yesterday 
at dusk. He informs me that upwards of one hun- 
dred sail had come down from Philadelphia, and that 
they did not stop near Wilmington, but proceeded 
towards the capes. If this is so, it is a plain proof 
that they have no design to land any body of men to 
molest our stores. 

Capt. McLean, who commands a scouting party 
upon the enemy’s line, has been this morning as near 
Philadelphia as Kingston, where he had a full view 
of the harbour. He says very few ships remained, 
and these chiefly armed vessels. If, therefore, upon 
sending an officer to Chester and another to Wil- 
mington, you find that the vessels have gone down 
and have passed New Castle, you are immedi- 
ately to join me with your whole continental force. 
I am, dear sir, yr. most ob’t serv’t, 

G. WASHINGTON. 

P. S. Bring up your tents with you, and your light- 
est baggage, as you will probable march immediately 
northward. 


Head quarters, Valley Forge, 25th June, 1778. 

Dear sin—In your last of the 2d inst., with which 
I am favored, you advised me that the motions of the 
enemies’ ships were closely watched. That 40 sail 
had passed Wilmington and anchored two miles be- 
low New Castle. 

As it is of much consideration to note the number 
that have passed thro’ the cheveau de frieze, and their 
present position, I would therefore wish to have the 
matter attended to with a good deal of care, and com- 
municated as soon as possible. 


eee 


quantity of pork and meat over Cooper’s Ferry. A: 


correspondent mentions that their route will be di. 
rected, by different roads, to Elvinborough, about two 
miles below New Castle on the Jersey side, where 
he learns they mean to embark—but this is mere con- 
jecture. Iam sir, your humble serv’t, 
G. WASHINGTON. 
Brig. Gen’l. Smallwood, Pennsborough. 


Head quarters, Oct. 1st, 1778. 

Sirn—With the money you have drawn from the 
postmaster general, you will use your best endeavors 
to enlist the draft from Maryland to serve for three; 
years, or during the war, in the army of the United 
States. 

The facilitate the enlistments you will put the mo- 
ney into the hands of such officers as you may judge 
proper for the occasion. 

Each draft or soldier, enlisting either for three 
years or during the war, is to be paid a bounty of 
twenty dollars. Besides he will receive the usual al- 
lowance of clothing and of land. 

Where the enlistment is for three years it is to 
commence from the expiration of the time of ser. 
vice, for which each man enlisting stands now en- 
gaged. 

You or the officers appointed by you are not to en- 
list the drafts or soldiers belonging to any but your 
own state. 

The names of the men who enlist—the time when 
—and the terms for which they engage, whether for 
three years or during the war—are all to be particu- 
larly noted and set down, that there may not be any 
dispute or mistake respecting the same. I am sir, 


your most obd’t serv’t. 
G. WASHINGTON. 
To Gen’l Smallwood. 
P.S. You will make a weekly report of the num- 
ber enlisted. 


Dear GENERAL—By his excelleney’s commands, 
J am to inform you, that you are to take the command 
of the four battalions appointed to manauvre in pre- 
sence of the French minister. ] enclose you the 
manoeuvres which are to be performed. If there 
should be any thing in them which needs explanation, 
though ] imagine you will find them pretty clear, 
the Baron de Steuben will with pleasure give the ex- 
planation if you think proper to apply tohim. The 
battalions might practice these manceuvres to-mor- 
row, and the next day if we havetime. Col. Henry 
I dare say will be glad to assist the execution of your 
orders upon this occasion. I am, dear general, youg 
most obedient serv’t, ALEX. HAMILTON. 

Head quarters, April 27th, 1778. 


ee 


ANECDOTE OF THE ELDER ADAMS. A 
the dinner given to John Quincy Adams, at Pittsfiek 
on his return from his late tour, Josiah Quincey, J1 
of Boston, was present and being called up, in t! 
course of his remarks thus referred to the El¢ 
Adams. 

“Jt was his good fortune, (Mr. Quincy observed p 
have spent his summers from his early youth, in @ 
immediate vicinity of this venerable sage. Thait 
had been his privilege to act frequently as his rear, 
and that the wisdom of his observations made.e 
service most delightful. I particularly remerer 
(continued Mr. Q.) that on his eighty-seventh bh- 
day, he requested me to read to him “Cicero de:n- 
ectute,” Cicero upon old age, in the original; Hlis- 
tened with the deepest interest to the elevating :ws 
of a congenial mind. And when we reachethe 
passage where the Roman orator almost with a/ris- 
tian’s faith, bursts out ‘oh preclarwm diem” oglo- 
rious day, when he should shake off the dust ofirth, 
and be reunited to the good and the great whoared 
his early friendship, and of those who livingfore 
him, had formed his mind by their writings d his 
character by their examples—tears stream: from 
the eyes of the auditor. And when, as thorator 
continued, if at such a moment, some deityhould 
propose to me that | should again return tocep in 
my cradle, ‘valde recusar,” | should spurn 1 offer. 
I should feel as the racer who, having reced the 
goal, was ordered back again to the startirpost.— 
Such, exclaimed Mr. Adams, are exactlyy feel- 
ings. Nothing would againtempt me to fead my 
path. My friend, Dr. Franklin, used to sthat we 
were all invited to the same entertainmerthat the 
carriages of some were ready sooner tisthose of 
others—that they had the start of us on ‘Journey, 
but that we should all meet again.” 

Mr. Q. trusted that he should be excus@r repeat- 
ing this anecdote—that he did it as ilfating the 
principle that enabled many of the statyen of the 
revolution to bear its trials—that it wavell as we 





Our information from Philadelphia still wears the 





same face. They have crossed their wagons and a 


admired the building, to think of the fowtion—that 
the belief of a future life was their gr Support in 
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the present, and enabled them to act “as ever in their 
great taskmaster’s eye.” 

In conclusion Mr. Q. proposed the following senti- 
ment: 

The Christian statesman who regulates his life here by 
his faith in a life hereafter. His reward here should 
be age, surrounded with 


“Honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 


His reward hereafter shall be, that having heen faith- 
ful in his earthly government, he shall ‘tbe made ru- 
Jer over many cities.” 

Having during the course of the dinner been again 
called upon, Mr. Q. said that he thought the most 
acceptable answer he cculd make would be to re- 
peat another anecdote of John Adams. Tiat allu- 
sions had been made to the mother of their distin- 
guished guest, and he would tell them what that mo- 
ther’s husband thought of the influence. of woman. 
In conversing on the life and character of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, | remarked, (said Mr. Q.) that he had 
an excellent mother. ‘Young man,” exclaimed the 
venerable sage, “did you ever hear of a great and a 
good man who had not an excellent mother—for | 
never did.” 

The following pertinent toasts were given among 
others: 

By Lieutenant Governor Childs. Our venerable 
guest. Unalloyed prosperity to his declining years. 
May the evening of his life stand a refutation of the 
sentiment that “republics are ungrateful.” 

By Charles Sedgwick, Esq. The peculiar felicily of 
the day. The general and heartfelt greeting of a great 
and good man, who has no olfices to give. 


CONNECTICUT RECORDS—OLD TIMES.— 
The New Haven Courier favors the public with seve- 
ral amusing extracts frem the ancient records of that 
Colony. 

A law relating to ‘young men and maidens,’ was 
enacted as follows. 

‘Whosoever shall inveigle or draw the affections of 
any maide or maide servant, either for himself or 
others, without first gaining the consent of her pa- 
rents, or guardians, besides all damages the parents 
may sustain, shall pay to the plantation 40s. for the 
first offience, and for the second towards the same 
party, £4; for the third shall be fined, imprisoned, or 
corporally punished as the plantation, court shall 
direct.’ 

Under this law, as appears by the New Haven re- 
cords at a court held on the sixteenth May 1680: 

‘Jacobeth Murline and Sarah Tuttle were prose- 
cuted for setting down on achest together, his arm 
about her waiste, and her arm upon his shoulder or 
about his neck, and continuing in yt sinful posture 
about half an hour, in which time he kissed her and 
she kissed him, or they kissed oneanother as ye wit- 
nesses testified. Mr Tuttle pleaded yt, Jacob had 
endeavored to steal his daughter’s affections; but yt 
Sarah denied, and it did not appear to ye courte, but 
notwithstanding, as they had carried it in such a 
wanton, uncivil, and lascivious manner,’ they were 
sentenced to pay, each of them; 20s to the treasurer.’ 

The foilowing copied from Lib. 2 of New Haven 
records, was designed to prevent irregular conduct 
among the young people. 

‘At a general courte for New Haven, Sept. 1. 
1666. 

Upon consideration of much sin committed at times 
husking Indian corn—It is ordered that no single per- 
son or persons, whatsoever, on this plantation shall 
meet together upon pretence of husking Indian corn 
out of the family to which they belong after nine of 
ye clock, unless ye masters or parents of such parents 
be with them to prevent disorder at such times, or 
some fitt person intrusted to yt.end by ye severall 
parents or masters.—And whatsoever person or per- 
sons shall be found to transgress this order shall be 
liable to pay ye penalty of ye lawe agaynst night 
walkers. 








CAPT. WILLIAM McKENNAN. 





From the National Intelligencer. 
Washington, (Pa.) Aug. 14, 1843. 

Isend youacopy of an autograph manuscript of a pa. 
triot and soldier of the revolution, the late Maj. C. P. 
Bennett, of Delaware, and some years since governor 
of that state. In the last days of his life, this brave 
old patriot of the heroic age of the republic beguiled 
some hours of painful disease, for the gratification 
of the family of a deceased and no less gallant friend 
and partaker with himself in the dangers and sutfer- 
ings and glory of the revolutionary war, by writing 
an account of the services of his friend capt. William 
McKennan, of the Delaware line. This interesting 
manuscript had been mislaid, but being recently found, 
it was transmitted by a friend of Major Bennett to 


This able and enlightened citizen is ‘‘a patriotic son | 
of a patriot father!” 
Having been favored with a perusal of the manu- | 


be permitted to send it to you, gentlemen, as I so 


‘well know that you have “heart and head” to appre- 


ciate and enjoy it. The readers of your paper wil! 
be pleased to have their historical recollections of 
the Delaware line refreshed by this account of its 
services. That line was, indeed, the Spartan band 
of the army. There was scarcely a victory of the 
revolution to the glory of which it did not signally 
contribute, nor a defeat that it did not retrieve from 
gloom and disaster by its stern and measured re- 
treat. Governor Bennett’s encomiums on Baron De 
Kalb and Colonel] Laurens are just and touching; 
and his account of the seige of York is animated and 
graphic. 

TO THE HON. THOMAS M. T. MCKENNAN. 
Dear Sim: I have thought proper at this time to 
furnish you from memory with a narrative of the 
services of your father and my long lost friend, Capt. 
Wiiliam McKennan, during the war of the revolution, 
being one of the last of that day that cou!d be able 
to furnish you and your children with such a de- 
tail. I flatter myself it will be as acceptable to 
the family as it has been agreeable to me to nar- 
rate it. 

To the best of my recollection, Captain William 
McKennan entered the army of the revolution in 
June or July, in the year 1776, as a second lieutenant 
in a cc npany commanded by Captain Thomas Kean, 
in the regiment of Flying Camp, commanded by Co- 
lonel Samuel Patterson, of Newcastle county, state 
of Delaware. His services that season were per- 
formed in New Jersey, generally in the neighbor- 
hood of Amboy, under the command of General 
Hugh Mercer, of Virginia. At the close of that year 
he was appointed a lieutenant in the Delaware re- 
giment, and returned to the state on the recruiting 
service. 

Early inthe year 1777 he joined the army at 
Princeton, New Jersey, and was in active service the 
whole of the campaign. He served in an excursion 
on Staten Island under General Sullivan, which 
proved disastrous to the Maryland and Delaware di- 
visions. On September 1th he was engaged in the 
battle of Brandywine, and on the 4th of October in 
the battle of Germantown, where he received a 
wound in his arm, which, 1 presume, affected him 
more or less during his life. After a very interesting 
campaign, the Maryland division, with the Dela- 
ware regiment attached to it, retired to winter quar- 
ters at Wilmington, under the command of Genera] 
Smallwood. 

Jn May, 1778, we and the Maryland division, by 
general orders from headquarters at Valley Forge, 
left and proceeded to join the main army at that 
place without delay, as it was presumed the British 
army was making preparations to leave Philadelphia 
and to pass over the Delaware into New Jersey, and 
proceed for New York. A few days after our arri- 
val at Valley Forge the army took up the line of 
march for the Delaware. We crossed that river at 
Carroll’s Ferry, and continued our march to inter- 
cept the British army, which had left the city, and 
fell in with them at Monmouth, where the battle was 
fought on the 28th of June. That day month we 
left Wilmington. Your father was one of the num- 
ber who partook of the honors of the day. After 
the battle was over, the dead buried, &c. &c., the 
army proceeded to Brunswick, and celebrated the 4th 
of July, 1778. We then proceeded to King’s Ferry, 
on the North river; we crossed that river, and marcti- 
ed to the White Plains, New York, where we en- 
camped, and remained until September, when the 
army dispersed in different directions. ‘The division 
to which Captain McKennan was attached was or- 
dered to fatigue duty to West Point, to strengthen 
that position, under the command of General Put- 
nam. Here we remained until we were ordered to 
retire to winter quarters at Boundbrook, New Jer- 
sey. In May, 1779, when the army left this place, 
it dispersed, some to the state of New York, others 
to Connecticut; but the greater part hovered in the 
neighborhood of West Point. The Delaware regi- 
ment remained in the western part of New Jersey. 
The army, during the ensuing campaign, remained 
inactive; nothing material occuring, except march- 
ing and countermarching, particularly the Delaware 
regiment, until we were ordered into winter quarters 
near Morristown, New Jersey. 

The winter proved very severe, and the army suf- 
ferea much from the want of provisions, as supplies 
could not be obtained from distant magazines, owing 
to the excessive falls of snow, which prevented their 
transportation. Nothing of great importance occur- 


script, I earnestiy pressed it as a personal favor to| 





Island, crossed the Sound on the ice, made every effort 
to attack a British post, but did not succeed, as was 
calculated, owing to the severity of the winter; the 
detachment returned to rendezvous, having suffered 
much from the inclemency of the weather. Early 
in April a general order issued from headquarters 
for the Maryland division (including the Delaware 
regiment) to take up the line of march, under the 
command of General Baron De Kalb, and proceed 
to join the Southern army, under General Lincoln, 
to aid him in his defence of Charleston. As it was 
understood that a superior force of British troops, 
under the command of General Lord Cornwallis, 
was pressing upon General Lincoln, the division pro- 
ceeded by forced marches by land until we arrived at 
Petersburg, Virginia.. Soon after our arrival we re- 
ceived intelligence of the fall of Charleston, the 
troops in which had surrendered prisoners of war. 
This circumstance only increased our anxiety, and 
caused us to push on to join the troops which were 
out of the city on its fall and those on their way 
to join the American forces, and thus cover their 
retreat, should we arrive in time. We arrived on 
Deep River, in North Carolina, where the Baron De 
KKalb was superseded in command by Major General 
Gates, who, immediately on taking the command, 
although the army was almost destitute of provisions, 
ordered it to proceed until we should arrive within 
striking distance of Camden, South Carolina, where 
the British army was concentrated. We remained in 
this situation only two or three days to recruit and 
refresh the army after a long and fatiguing march, 
when orders were issued to parade at retreat-beat 
and wait further orders. ]t was understood that Ge- 
neral Gates meant to move that evening in a direc- 
tion for Camden and attack the enemy by surprise 
in theic quarters. Late in the evening our whole force 
moved in that direction about an equal distance from 
our position and Camden; here the advance of the 
two armies met on the high road, exchanged fire, 
and fell back, each on their main bodies. During 
the night General Gates selected his ground and 
formed the line of battle and waited until day to meet 
the enemy in battle array. During the night, it is 
presumed, the British toox advantage of the aid of 
the disaffected in that country to reconnoitre our po- 
sition. Atearly dawn they made a furious attack 
on our weakest point, where the militia were posted, 
being on the left of our front line. After the first 
fire they gave way and left the field, although they 
were commanded by officers of the Virginia line, 
who made every effort to rally them, but in vain.— 
The attack on the left of the rear line was made in 
the same style and eventuated in the same way.— 
The Continental troops and the Maryland and Dela- 
ware troops were left to sustain the heat of the bat- 
tle, when they acquitted themseives like soldiers de- 
voted to their country. Eventually they were put 
to the rout, after sustaining serious loss of officers 
and men in killed, wounded, and prisoners. Among 
the number of killed was Baron De Kalb, highly es- 
teemed by the whole army, both for his gentlemanly 
deportment and for his accomplishments as a soldier; 
with him many other valuable officers and men 
shared the same fate. Little Delaware felt she had 
sustained her full share both in officers and men.— 
Two field officers and seven commissioned offi- 
cers were taken prisoners, and the regiments were 
reduced to two companies, by killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. 


We continued our retreat to Hillsborough, North 
Carolina, two hundred miles from the battle ground. 
During our retreat we collected the scattered re- 
mains of our defeated army. Hillsborough was our 
first resting place; by the time of our arrival there, 
we found ourselves in a most deplorable situation, 
without arms, ammunition, baggage, and little sus- 
tenance. For some time our situation was most un- 
enviable. After organizing and receiving supplies 
for the troops, General Morgan was appointed to the 
command of a detachment of the elite of what was 
once our army, to proceed south and encourage the 
almost despairing whigs, as well as to collect toge- 
ther all who would join his standard. He eventual- 
ly fell in with Colonel Tarleton and his desperadoes, 
and defeated them at the Cowpens, taking many hun- 
dred prisoners. Captain Kirkwood, of Delaware, and 
his company, attached to Gen. Morgan’s command, 
shared the glory and the honor of that victory, which 
was the first beam of success that fell on the southern 
country. 

After Morgan’s detachment left Hillsborough, the 
supernumerary officers without command, after the re - 
mains of the army were organized, returned to the 
different states, Captain McKennan and myself in- 
cluded. We returned to Delaware on the recruiting 
service. On our arrival, in December, 1780, ar- 
rangements were made for that purpose; but for want 





red while we were in winter quarters, except that a 





the Hon. Thomas M. T. McKennan of Pennsylvania. 


detachment from the army made a descent on Staten 


of funds, and other reasons, the recruiting service 
did not go on, and the plan of substitutes was adopi- 
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ed. In April, 1781, Captains McKennan and Queen- 
ault, Lieutenant Hyatt and myself, were ordered to 
Christiana Bridge, in Newcastle county, to receive 
and drill such substitutes as should be brought for- 
ward. We remained at our post, performing the 
duties required, until the French army, from Rhode 
Island, and other detachments from the American 
army, with the commander-in-chief at their head, 
arrived at our post in the month of August, when we 
received orders from General Washington to follow 
on to Virginia. Ina few days we took up our line 
of march for Baltimore, where we remained for 
some days, when small craft were prepared to take 
us to Annapolis, where the French transports were 
waiting for the French troops to embark. On our 
arrival et Annapolis, we embarked on board the 
Marquis Fayette. When the troops were all on 
board, the fleet of transports, with two frigates, 
weighed anchor, and proceeded with a fair wind 
down the Chesapeake till we arrived at Lynn- 
haven bay, where the French fleet was moored.— 
We passed the mouth of York River, where Jay two 
or three French frigates blockading the entrance.— 
We lay that night at anchor with the fleet; the next 
morning the transports proceeded up James River 
until we arrived in the neighborhood of Williamburg, 
Virginia, where we landed and joined the troops 
which had assembled there. As soon as the troops 
had all concentrated, with General Washington at 
their head, we left Williamsburg and proceeded on our 
route to Yorktown, where the British army had for- 
tified themselves, under the command of Lord Corn- 
wallis. The whole army arrived in the evening, and 
took possession of the ground around the town.— 
After driving in their outposts—which we effected 
without much loss on our part—we completed the 
end we had in view; which was to form our camp so 
as to encircle their whole outworks. We experi- 
enced litte or no inconvenience from the enemy in 
accomplishing this. Ina few days after our taking 
possession of the ground, we had our batteries open- 
ed upon the enemy, and made considerable impres- 
sion on their works. ‘The firing was kept up 
night and day, until arrangements were made 
to storm two redoubts on the left of the town, near 
the banks of the York River. When the hour ar- 
rived to make the attack—which was some time 
after nightfall—ithe two detachments moved rapidly 
on the charge, without flints in their muskets, to pre- 
vent any firing. ‘The Americans were commauded 
by the Marquis Lafayette, and the French by the 
Baron De Viomenil. In the course of a very short 
time, and by a rapid movement at the point of the 
bayonet, both redoubts were in possession of the dil- 
ferent detachments apparently at the same instant, 
without a shot being tired by either. The British 
kept up a continual fire from every part of their lines 
that could be brought to bear ou their assailants.— 
‘The business was accomplished with little loss on 
either side, with a few prisoners taken, as the ene- 
my made their retreat as soon as the assailants en- 
tered their works. Every arrangement had been 
inade previous to the attack, if success attended it, 
to encjose the two redoubts in our second parallei 
line, which was accomplished betore the light of the 
ensuing day. The ground the redoubts occupied 
within our enclosure being elevated, gave us the 
complete mastery over the whole town and their 
outworks. After completing the second parailel and 
opening our batteries, wherein no tine was lost, we 
were enabled to direct our shells with eflect.— 
Soon after our taking the last position, the enemy 
attempted to make their escape trom Yorktown by 
crossing over the river to Gioucester, which was a 
fortified point. 

After crossing over a considerable part of their 
forees, owing to the inclemency of the night they 
were unable to accomplish their purpose. ‘hey were 
forced to recross the river to their former position.— 
By this time we were fully prepared and in possessian 
of the heights around the town, and were strongly 
entrenched on both flanks. We cousidered the seige 
near an end, and in a day or two alter, this proved to 
be the fact, for a full surrender was made of the 
fortress with all its contents. After preliminary ar- 
rangements had been made, their forces marched out 
of the town iu the preseuce and full view of both 
armies, American and French, and of thousands of 
spectators, to an open field a short distance from the 
fortress, where the British army, English, Scotch, 
and Hessians, grounded their arms. They then 
marched in the same order to their previous station, 
where they remained until arrangements were made 
for their future destination. After their movement 
and the arrangement for the dispersion of the Ame- 
rican and French armies, each division proceeded to 
its destination. The Pennsylvanians, Marylanders, 
and Delawareans, under the command of General 
St. Clair, proceeded to join the army in South Caro- 
lina under General Greene, where we arrived, after 








a long and fatiguing march, the Ist January, 1782.— 
On our arrival we took our station (the Delaware 
detachment commanded by Captain McKennan) in 
Wm. Washington’s legion, composed of the remains 
of his regiment of horse, and the shattered remains 
of the Delaware jregiment under Cantain Robert 
Kirkwood and Captain Peter Jaquett, and Lieuten- 
ants James Campbell and Thomas Anderson, who 
had been in command of the two companies of said 
regiment, and remained with the southern army since 
the battle of Camden, when those officers were re- 
lieved, together with invalids, non-commissioned of- 
ficers, &c., by the troops under Captain McKennan, 
with Captain Queenault, Lieutenants Hyatt and Ben- 
nett, and returned to Delaware. As soon as the 
army was concentrated under General Greene, it 
proceeded towards Charleston, where the British 
army was in force. The elite of the army was com- 
posed of the two legions of Washington and Lee, 
with a detachment from the line of the army, and 
took up its position on the Ashley River. This de- 
tachment was under the command of Major James 
Hamilton, of Pennsylvania. We were constantly 
kept on the alert, the whole part of the command 
being continually on the lines, watching the move- 
ments of the enemy. Colonel John Laurens, of 
South Carolina, one of the aids of General Wash- 
ington, after the seige of York, solicited and obtain- 
ed from the commander-in-chief permission to re- 
turn to his native state, where he supposed the most 
active services would be required and the last effort 
would be made by the enemy previous to a general 
peace, which the army fully expected would shortly 
follow. Colonel Lawrens was appointed by Gene- 
ral Greene to take command of the light troops on 
his arrival from Yorktown. The elite of the army 
under his command kept in advance of the army, 
within striking distance of the enemy, Charleston 
being then headquarters. After the army retired from 
active duty the light troops were still in the field, sel- 
dom remaining two nights on the same ground, making 
frequent excursions on the British lines, often fall- 
ing in with the enemy, when skirmishing would take 
place, attended with considerable disaster to both 
parties. 


At one time an attempt was made to attack a force 
of the enemy on John’s Island vy crossing the Stono 
River, but we were foiled in the attempt, owing to 
the flood-tide making the river unfordable earlier 
than was expected. Part of the troops did cross, 
but were forced to return and abandon the contem- 
plated attack. At another time we made an excur- 
sion of considerable distance from our position at 
Dorchester, on the Ashley, to attack, if possible, a 
large foraging party of British from Charleston, in 
the neighborhood of Georgetown. The troops kept 
their position in the evening, took up the line of 
march along the Ashley River to Strawberry Ferry, 
on the Cooper. By a forced march we reached Ha- 
dral’s point but the enemy had received intelligence 
of our pursuit, and we arrived just in time to see the 


rear of the British force embark for Charleston.— | 


We were then at least one hundred miles from our 
position on the Ashley River. We received orders 
from our chief to return by as rapid a march as pos- 
sible; General Green, being apprehensive of an at- 
tack from the British in Charleston. Thus in this 
enterprise we had marched twohundred miles. We 
continued in active position (though our routes were 
not far extended) until after the end of August, as my 
recollection serves me, when the army received intel- 
ligence that a considerable force of the enemy had 
lett Charleston, and had proceeded south to the Com- 
bahee River. As soon as this was confirmed, a hea- 
vy detachment was ordered from the army, as well 
as from the light troops under the command of Ge- 
neral Gist, of Maryland, to proceed by forced 
marches to attack and break up the party of the 
enemy. Colonel Lawrens,.with Captain McKennan, 
having under him the two companies of the Dela- 
wares, and a portion of the cavalry, pushed on in 
advance of the main body, being in his own state 
and anxious to attack before the main body reached 
us, that he might gain a Jaurel for his brow before 
the cessation of arms. But fate had directed other- 
wise. He brought on the attack, and, poor fellow, 
he was killed the first five! In the fail of Colonel 
Laurens the army lost one of its brightest orna- 
ments, his country one cf its most devoted patriots, 
his native state one of its most amiable and honored 
sons, and the Delaware detachment a father, brother, 
and friend. 

‘The troops, both British and American, for the re- 
mainder of the campaign remained inactive. The 
sickly season having arrived the army retired from 
active service, and remained in that situation until 
it was understood that the British army was on the 
eve of . yacuating Charleston, the only position the 
enemy held in the southern states. Soon after Cap- 
tain William McKennan, with his command, was 





{ 





ordered to proceed to the state of Delaware, there 
to await further orders. We took up our march for 
our destination, and arrived at Newcastle about the 
first of January, 1783. Here we remained until 
October of the same year, when the Delaware 
troops as well as the army of the revolution were 
disbanded, after.a seven years’ war, with joy and rejoic- 
ing! 

Captain McKennan was the officer appointed to 
settle the accounts of the Delaware regiment with 
William Winder, of Maryland, an auditor or agent 
of the United States. When this was effected Capt. 


McKennan issued both the certificates for services 
and the Jand warrants to the individual claimants, or 
to their attorneys, to the general satisfaction. 


The foregoing is a correct statement of facts from 
memory after a lapse of upwards of fifty years. | 
acted my part through the whole scene. 

C. P. BENNETT. 
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MADEMOISELLE LE NORMAND. 








Translated for the National Intelligencer froma Paris 
Journal. 


A thick veil has again fallen over futurity; the hand 
that formerly raised the veil 1s stricken by death; 
Mademoiselle Le Normand was snatched away from 
her pursuits of occult science on the 25th of June. 
It is the principal event of the week, and the only 
one which has caused any excitement; but the de- 
mise of a person so celebrated, and who had so many 
customers of both sexes among the higher classes as 
Mile. Le Normand, could not fail to excite much 
sensation. Mstablished on the most solid basis; brought 
into notice by extraordinary success; sanctioned by 
the most famous names of her era, the repute of the 
modern Sybil has been sustained for more than fifty 
years, in the midst of revolutions and vicissitudes of 
every kind; she has triumphed over severe trials, 
braved skepticism, disdained threats, ridicule, and 
finally every doubter by the mysterious and surprising 
persuasion of her powers. 

From her earliest years Mademoiselle Le Normand 
held correspondence with the celestial intelligences. 
She was only seven when she felt al] at once enlighi- 
ened. Her first essay in the art of divination was 
at the convent of the benedictines, where she began 


‘to learn her catechism. The iittle scholar announced 





that the superior was to be removed. The oracle 
was severely punished, but the event proved her right. 
Then, pursuing her career, the child to whom futuri- 
ty unveiled its secrets, indicated the name, titles, and 
antecedents of the person who would take the place 
of the dismissed superior. There were many candi- 
dates, and the place was disputed for a long time.— 
The nomination did not occur for six months after- 
wards, and then the event justified all the deta:ls of 
the inspired scholar. 

It was thus a decided vocation; nothing could pre- 
vent its accomplishment. ‘The science of looking into 
the future is not, however, to be received from Hea- 
ven With impunity; this second sight imposes an ar- 
duous mission, which must be fulfiied, and Mile. Le 
Normand accepted it resolutely. On quitting the 
convent she established herself asa pythoness. The 
time was favorable for fantastical pretensious, agita- 
tion and disorder spread oa all sides, the future veiled 
itself in clouds; there was nothing but darkness in 
the horizon, and the Sybil was welcome in the midst 
of gloomy uncertainty and awful enigmas. But what 
u sad privilege was hers! What awful secrets were 
revealed to her by the hitherto untold book of fate! 
The pack of cards would often fall from her hands 
at the sight of the sorrowful eveuts they disclosed!— 
There vas naught but mourning and blood in those 
black and red cards!. After the courtiers—whocom- 
posed at first and for a short time the principal of 
her patrons-—the grotto of the Sybil was oecupied by 
fierce mountaineers. ‘They had been told that the 
Romans consulted augurs; they had heard of the 


| Sybil of Cuma, and they thought themselves quite 


equal to the Gracchi, Scipio, or Brutus, when they 
went to consult the ciless Le Normand. 

Three men presented themselves one evening at 
her house, and asked her, in a laughing way, to re- 
veal to them their destiny. She took their hands in 
hers, and started back withhorror. ‘Speak without 
fear,” said the younger of the three; ‘we have bold 
minds, and whatever may be our decree we shall 
hear it without shrinking.” Not being able to con- 
trol her emotion, the Sybil continued shuffling her 
cards; her voice failed her, she could not articulate 
aword. She finally yielded to the imperative com- 
mands of her three visiters, who received with shouts 
of laughter her inauspicious words; their gaiety did 
not abate when they heard themselves threatened 
with a bloody death. ‘It is quite clear that the ora- 


‘cle .» mistaken,” said they as they went out; “if tLe 
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revolution destroys us, we shall all three perish the 
same day, the same hour, and at the same place.” 

‘That is true,” replied one of them; ‘this woman 
did not know what she was saying in predicting that 
| should fall before either of you, and that my ob- 
sequies would be splendidly attended, whereas, on 
the contrary, the people would insult your last mo- 
ments. She has coiumniated the people; what if we 
denounce her to the tribunal?” ‘Bah! we must allow 
some license to prophecy; the Sybil was never dis- 
turbed.” So saying, Robespierre, Marat, and St. 
Just, (the three.) went to the committee of public 
safety, where they thought of other things than the 
citoyenne Le Normand. The death of Marat, which 
happened but a short time after, fulfilled one part of 
the oracle. St. Just and Robespierre went again to 
visit Sybil; but she was upon her guard, and did her 
best to lessen the effect of her first prediction. Un- 
fortunately, other consultations found her less pru- 
dent, and her prophetic ardor was near hurrying her 
to a prison from which no one then went out but to 
the scaffold. The greatest prophets are subject to 
such mishaps. Entirely occupied with the destinies 
of others, they never think of drawing their own 
horoscope, and they allow themselves to be surprised 
by dangers which could hate been easily avoided if 
they would only have taken the trouble to contem- 
plate the lines of their own hands and deal the cards 
for themselves. The reaction of the 8th of Ther- 
midor saved Mlle. Le Normand. Had she foreseen 
this denouement? ‘This is what has never been pro- 
ved. For the rest the prosecution of which she was 
near being the victim, only added to her celebrity. 
Hardly had she entered again her own laboratory, 
when she received the visit of a young woman in 
deep mourning, sad and downcast. ‘‘Your grief is 
Jawful, madam,” said the Sybil; ‘but you must have 
expected the blow which has fallen on you. This 
misfortune was indispensable to the fulfilment of a 
prophecy which has already been told you.” How 
do you know?” cried the young widow, putting aside 
her black veil. ‘‘] know that a high destiny has been 
foretold you.” ‘And this prediction?” ‘Will be 
realized.” ‘These words were, if not a consolation, 
at least a softening for the grief of the widow.— 
Josephine Beauharnias turned from the idea of a dis- 
mal past to look forward to a splendid future. Her 
Creole imagination was much effected by these two 
prophecies, which at twenty years distance from each 
other promised a crown. ‘The Parisian Sybil con- 
firmed the oracle formerly pronounced by the sorce- 
ress ol Martinique. It needed nothing more to make 
Mademoiselle Le Normand the fashion among the 
beauties of the directory—Madame Tallien and 
Madame Recamier, and many other graceful and 
gifted women, the examination of whose fair hands 
opened a new era in the salons of the Luxembourg. 
But, alas! this double prediction is seriously threaten- 
ed as being false. ‘The widow of the Viscount Beau- 
harnais marries a little officer of fortune, scarcely a 
general, and soliciting a command that is refused 
him. “itis a poor match,” say they to Josephine; 
‘“‘you are about to commit a foolish action which you 
will repent deeply.” Itis true that in marrying him 
I abdicate, thought she. The dreams of ambition 
were sacrificed to the impulses of her heart. How- 
ever. before the knot was ticd which was to enchain 
her future life, the lovely widow went once more to 
consult Mademoiselle Le Normand, and persaaded 
Bonaparte toaccomprny her. The Sybil explored 
the hand of her visitor, consulted her cards, and sai¢: 
‘‘Nothing is changed in your future prospects.”? She 
then took the hand of the young general in hers and 
contemplated it with much emotion. ‘The lines in 
this hand brought tothe view of the Sybil the plans of 
battles and brilliant paths conducting the victor to the 
height of power. Bonaparte had come to her care- 
less and incredulous, and from sheer complaisance, 
to gratify what he thought a charming caprice of Jo- 
sephine; but when the Sybil spoke of his secret de- 
signs and of his warlike projects, as well as of the 
fortune of his arms, he listened with astonishment, 
‘*] will endeavor to realize your oracle,” said he, as 
he retired. “And J,” said Josephine, leaning with 
pride on the arm of Bonaparte, {do not doubt that 
a gloricus destiny is in store for me.” 

On another occasion Medame de Stael went to 
consult Mile. Le Normand. It was during the con- 
sulate. The times, as predicted by the prophetess 
were in rapid accomplishment. All the celebrated 
personages of the epoch had paid her their tribute.— 
Recently returned to Paris, and wishing to know the 
exact state of the affairs of the day, Madame de 
Stael hastened to the house of the Sybil, who, among 
other things, said to her: ‘Your mind is preoccupied 


with a step you are about to take to-morrow, and you, 


will be much dissatisfied with its results.” In fact 
Madame de Stae! was to be received on the morrow 
by the first consul. Bonaparte knew that the distin- 


meant to treat with him as on a footing of perfect 
equality; he knew, also, that Madame de Stael had 
not spared him in conversation; had blamed him for 
much he had done; and had, he thought, made common 
cause with many of his enemies. Nevertheless, the 
conqueror of Italy and the Pyramids might, in this 
instance, have achieved a new victory; it was in his 
power to attach to his triumphal car one of the most 
influential minds of the day; and this precious acqui- 
sition would only have cost him a few gracious words, 
and a slight indemnity of twelve hundred thousand 
franes, claimed by the daughter of M. Necker. But 
the great captain thought that would be paying too 
dear for such a Jaurel. He therefore received Ma- 


dame de Stae) in the midst of a numerous circle, and, 


far from addressing her on any of those subjects 
which would emblazon her talents, he asked her 
bluntly: ‘Have you seen the Magpie and the Maid? 
it is the fashionable piece.’ Astonished at such a 
quesiion, so unexpected, Madame de Stael hesitated 
how to answer. The first consul added: ‘They say 
now that we have a seditious Magpie.” This last 
stroke deprived Madame de Stael of all faculty of 
reply. She was silent; and the first consul not wish- 
ing further to annoy her, turned his back on her, 
and addressed his conversation to some more favored 
individual. Besides the grievances he fancies he had 
experienced on the part of Madame de Stael, he de- 
tested literary women. This is a whim that many 
great personages have had in common with him.— 
After this memorable audience, Madame de Stael, 
collecting her scattered thoughts, recalled to her- 
self the words of Le Normand. She returned to the 
dwelling of the Sybil, and ever after granted her that 
entire confidence which was respectfully continued 
by one of our doctrinaire Ministers, (the Duke de 
Broglie, the son-in-law of de Stae!}.) 


The high destinies predicted to Madame Beauhar- 
nais were realized; but this strange fortune was soon 
to experience areverse. One day the Empress Jose- 
phine went into the cabinet of the emperor in great 
distress. ‘I know the project you are meditating 
against me,” said she: ‘you will sacrifice me toa 
state policy. The act of divorce is already prepar- 
ed.” Jt was true; the empress was correctly inform- 
ed; but how had she Jearnt this state secret, known 
only toa few intimate counsellors? “I will dis- 
cover the author of this treason,” said the emperor, 
‘and, whoever it is, [ will find means to punish him.” 
“Be tranquil and just,” said Josephine; ‘there is no 
traitor in your family, nor among your consellors.” 

In order to prevent innocent people from being sus- 
pected, the empress continued, “She who predicted 
my elevation has also announced my downfall. 1 
have learnt ail from Mademoiselle Le Normand.” 
An hour afterwards the Sybil was taken before the 
minister of police. ‘*Well,” said Fouche, in a ban- 
tering tone, “have you read in your cards that you 
were to be arrested to-day?” ‘No, I thought I was 
ordered here for a consultation, and I have brought 
iny cards accordingly.’ So saying, with a simple 
and tranquil air, Mile. Le Normand spread out her 
cards upon the table of the minister. Fouche recol- 
lected that when he first came to Paris, as a mere 
deputy to the national convention, one of his friends 
conducted him to the house of the Sybil, who then 
uttered to him these remarkable words: ‘You have 
already been in an elevated position, but you will be 
placed still higher.’ The first part of this oracle al- 
luded to an adventure which signalized the youthful 
career of Fouche. One day, in presence of all the 
population of Nantz, he ascended in a balloon, and 
performed the voyage which was fatal to Philaster 
du Rosier. This lucky excursion, pretty bold on the 
part of a young professor of philosophy, established 
the popularity of Fouche, and afterwards aided him 
in his election as deputy for the Loire Inferieure.— 
Thus, one elevation brought on another. The minis- 
ter reprimanded Mile. Le Normand very sLarply upon 
some ot her oracular flights; but she continued to 
shuffle and distribute her cards, saying from time to 
time in a low voice, “Always the knave of spades.” 
The reproaches of Fouche were just, and the Sybil 
felt them so. ‘T'wo years before, she had chosen her 
abode in the Rue de Tournon, whence she ruled over 
all the Fauburg St. Germain, flattering by her predic- 
tions the hopes of the royalists. ‘This was black in- 
gratitude towards the empress Josephine, who had 
loaded her with kindness. But Josephine was about 
to be divorced; and, besides, in glancing a: the future, 
Mile. Le Normand promised nothing on the part of 
Providence. Fouche said not a word concerning the 
divorce; he resumed his conversation, observing to 
the Sybil that she was to be put in prison, where she 
would remain along time. ‘*How do youknow that?” 
said Mile. Le Normand. ‘Here isa knave of spades 
that will let me out sooner than you think.” ‘Ah! 
the knave of spades will have that power?” ‘Yes; 


for he represents the duke of Rovigo, your succes- 








sor.” 








The full of the empire re-established Mlle. Le Nor- 
mand in all her fashionable honors. She had been 
persecuted for having predicted the restoration; the 
emperor Alexander had honored her with a consulta- 
tion; nothing was wanting to her glory; the only thing 
she now had to do was to endeavor to make money 
by the peaceful practice of her magical science, and 
she did so with unabated success and a mysterious 
celebrity, which remained with her to the last. For 
forty years, Mile. Le Normand lived in the Rue de 
Tournon, No. 5: the grotto of the Sybil was on the 
ground floor, at the bottom of the court-yard. Over 
the door was the sign of the prophetess, with these 
words, ‘‘ Mademoiselle Le Normand, Bookseller.” The 
profession of soothsayer is not recognised by our im- 
perfect Jaws; but all sorts of business must have a 
special title in order to cbtain a license, therefore 
Mile. Le Normand ‘ook the quality of bookselier, in 
order to receive her clients and expound her prophe- 
cies without giving offence to the police, the succes- 
sors of the dukes of Otranto and Rovigo; it was in 
the capacity of bookseller that she was inscribed in 
the National and Royal Almanac. 


You rang at the bell of the oracle’s house and the 
door was immediately opened by a servant, who in- 
troduced you into a cabinet which contained nothing 
sybilline. Mlle. Le Normand disdained ali the trap- 
pings which belong to vulgar magicians; she was sur- 
rounded by no phantasmagoria; the interior of her 
apartment was quite simple, and corresponded to her 
sign of bookseller. 

There were ranged along the wall about thirty 
volumes. These were the works of the pythoness 
herself. The prophetic remembrances, Les Souvenirs 
Prophetiques, La Reponse a M. Hoffman journaliste, Les 
Memoires Histuriques, and five or six other productions 
more or less cabalistic. Mlle. LeNormand soon made 
her appearance; she was, of late years, a short, fat, 
rosy little woman, her head decorated with a wig of 
very light hair, and an immense turban half orien- 
tal; the rest of her dress was that of a butter-wo- 
man. 

‘*What do you wish?” she asked of hervisiter. ‘““Ma- 
dame, l come to consult you.” ‘Well, sit down. 
How high will you go? I have various prices for my 
skilJ—ten, twenty, and as high as four hundred francs.” 
‘‘] will take the worth of a louis.” “Very well— 
come near this tableand give me your hand.” ‘There 
it is.” **No, not that; give me the left hand. How 
old are you? What is the flower you like the best, 
and to what animal have you the greatest repug- 
nance?” All these questions were made in a monoto- 
nous and usual tone, and at every reply the Sybil ex- 
claimed, “‘very well;” then shuffling the ecards, she 
offered them to you, saying, “Cut with your left 
hand.’? Then turning over the cards, she spread 
them on the table, one by one, revealing your horo- 
scope with a volubility that was extremely difficult 
to follow. One would have thought she was reading ’ 
in a book, or rather that she recited a lesson got by 
heart. Amidst this torrent of words, which seemed 
at first destitute of all meaning, one would be struck 
all at once with a ray of light. The Sybil excelled, 
especially, in describing the character, the tastes, and 
fancies of the person who was before her; and it was 
not by the countenance that she was guided, for she 
hardly looked at you; all her science all her penetra- 
tion appeared to be in the combinations of the cards, 
which rarely deceived her. She generally told you 
much of your past life, and the generality of those 
who consulted her have declared that her prophecies 
were almost always realized. More than this; those 
who consulted her always received good advice along 
with her prophetic conversations. ‘Thanks to Ma- 
demoiselle Le Normand,” said the princess de V., “I 
have lived thirty years without either doctor or law- 
yer.” “I have never failed to consult the Sybil of 
the Rue de Tournon before committing any foolish 
act,” said another great lady, ‘and I have been very 
lucky, for all my follies have succeeded.” M. ***, 
de Academie Francaise, visited her every week regu- 
larly. Among her votaries are many celebrated 
names: Barras, Tallien, the painter David, prince 
Talleyrand, Garat the singer, Talma, General Mo- 
reau, the duke de Berri. A great many distinguish- 
ed persons corresponded with her. Almost all the 
beautiful women in the fashionable world have con- 
sulted her. If Madameoiselle Le Normand left me- 
moirs—if she preserved all the Jetters which were 
addressed to her—if she kept a register of the names 
of all those who had recourse to her art, those papers 
will sell for much more than 500,000 francs which 
it is said, is the fortune she leaves. , 

Mademoiselle Le Normand can never be replaced; 
it is in vain that vulgar fortune-tellers aspire to sup- 
ply the void her loss has made. Faith is extinguish- 
ed; the last of the Sybils is dead: the tripod is over- 
turned; the cards are confusediy scattered; farewell 
the great and little game of fortune! ‘The kingdom 
of the future now belongs to none! 
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Business REview. Accounts from all parts of the 
Union have confirmed former statements, that the har- 
vest of small grain taken in the aggregate, of the coun- 
try, is a fullaverage product in quantity, and of superior 
quality and weight. Very few local failures have occur- 
red, and they are of limited extent. The quality of flour 
will be very superior, and in that respect the people have 
a blessing of which few will imagine the extent. Vastly 
more of the general health of the community depends 
upon the healihy condition of the bread they eat, than is 
supposed. There must be a handsome surplus of shis 
year’s grain that will want a foreign market, and the 
more can be spared, as from present appearances, an 
excellent crop, an vncominon yield, of Indian corn, is 
almost realized. 

The August rains which have deluged some places, 
have been general; and generally friendly we are told, to 
all the growing crops, including corn, cotton, sugar, and 
tobacco. ‘There has been extensive injury done in some 
places, as every year occurs more or less, and in some 
places the deluge has injured the wheat that remained 
out in stacks. But upon the whole, a more genial or ge- 
nerous yield from kind old mother Earth, has seldom, if 
ever, been enjoyed by those who till her. ‘The early and 
the latter crops, vegetable and fruit, all in abundance and 


” ipa markets—New York, Boston, Philadel- 


phia, and Baltimore, all announce a wholesome revival | 


of trade—a prospect of doing aclever fail business—and 
generally for cash or its equivalents. : 
There seems to be more confidence acquired too in 
the stability of our existing system in relation to mmanu- 
factories, it we ate to judge by the renewed vigor with 
which that essential department cf general interest is 


conducted. bea | 
In stocks and exchanges, we have not a variation since 


as th noucing. 
watery of 30,000" bushels of wheat were afloat in 
Baltimore harbour last Monday, all of which found rea- 
dy market at, or within a few cents of one dollar, say 
from 95 to $1 04 cents. . 
Acazama. The Mobile papers give a complete list 
of the members of .congress elected, and of the mem- 
bers of the state legislature. ‘I'he congressional delega- 
tion stands 6 Van Buren, 1 whigs senate 19 Van Buren, 
14 whigs; house of delegates, 62 Van Buren, 38 whigs. 


AMERICAN REPRINTS OF EnGiisn works. Under the 
new Canada tariff, all American reprints of English co- 
py right works are in efiect prohibited. Newspapers 
containing such works, are to be charged with letter 
postage; extras or pamphlets containing them are to be 
seized. ‘l'here is much complaint at this in Canada. 


A Queer Division. An assignee’s notice in the Wash* 
ington, N. ©. Whig, announces for sale among other ar- 
ticles, “an interest In a negro man, named Peter, it being 
one third of one eighth of said negro’ 


ARTESIAN WELLS. It is intended to penetrate 8 or 900 
metres, for water for the Garden of Plants, at Paris. The 
well at Grenelle ie 550 metres. It it be correct that the 
temperature increases une degree for every 32 metres in 
depth, they will obtain water of about 100° Fahrenheit, 
and thereby be able to sustain their plants in winter, as 
if in a warm climate. 


Battimore Fire Derarrment. We learn from the 
Sun that the Fire Department of this city is thus consti- 


tuted: 


Whole number of active firemen 3,574; number of 


honorary members 1,042; number of apparatus 77, num- 
ber of gallery engines 12; number vf suction engines 26; 
number of hose carriages 38; number of feet of hose 
18,500; fire ladder and life escape 1. 


Brazit. Rio Janeiro, 18th July. The Brazilian 
Chambers were engaged in discussing measures to raise 
taxes to cover the defictt in the revenve; towards sup- 
plying which the emperor had given up twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds sterling from his civil list. ‘Ihe emperor 
has ordered a college to be established at his own expense 
in which two hundred orphan girls may be educated at 

me tine. 

ieccales was tranquil on the 23d June. ‘The Bra- 
zilian charge d’affairs, having been grossly insulted by 
an Italian officer in the service of the Montevidean go- 
vernment, addressed a letter to the secretary of the state 
to obtain satisfaction; which having not been granted 
agreeably to his claim, he went on board of one of the 
Brazilian men of war stationed in that port and demand- 
ed his passport. 


Britisn Corree. The London Shipping Gazette states 
that saw dust produced froa: mahogany, hus been used 
in the adulteration of coffee in ihat country, tu the extent 
of 300 tons. 


Caninet. The hon. John C. Spencer, Secretary of the 
Treasury, left Washingion on Wednesday on 4a visit to 
Bedford Springs. The President is at Winchester, Va. 


Cana Crart. The line boat Cincinnati, one of the 
new class of canal craft, came in from Rochester this 
morning, and atiracted no little attenuon from her im- 
inense proportions. She is nineiy-seven feet long and 
sixteen feet eieven inches wide, and will stow between 
decks one thousand barrels of flour, or four thousand 
bushels-‘of wheat—just such a description of vessels as is 
wanted in the grain carrying trade between this city and 
the mills located on the line of the Erie canal. 

[Buffalo Lom. Adv. 


OP Re oe TH ae OB ER AON SA AG PRO A OAR te eR 





Cory Rient Cuos. A cop yright club has been form- 
ed in New York. The object of the club, as expressed 
In its circular, is “to procure the enactment of such law 
or laws as shall place the literary relations of the United 
States and foreign countries, in reference to copy-right, 
on just, equitable, and proper grounds.” The first meet- 
ing of the club was held at the Atheneum hotel, on the 
23d July, at which the following gentlemen were elected 
members:—Wm. Cullen Bryant, President; Gulian C. 
Verplanck, Vice President; Cornelius Matthews, Corres- 
ponding Secretary; Everet A. Duyckinck, Recording 
do; A. W. Bradford, Treasurer; Chas. F. Hoffman, C. 
fF’. Briggs, Park Goodwin, John Keese, Robert Tomes, 
and C. J. Raymond, Executive Comunittee. 


Corron. The merchants of Liverpool are urging go- 
vernment to allow a drawback upon duty paid on cotton 
exported. At present foreign buyers are limited to the 
quantity in bond. By the change they would also have the 
stocks to choose from. The commissioners of inquiry into 
revenue affairs, and the president of the board of trade are 
favorable to this plan. 


Deatus. The Rev. LZ. BG. Minor, of the Protestant 


place on the 27th of May. 


Mr. Lewis Wernwag, well known throughout Virgi- 
nia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, as a skillful constructor of 
bridges, an enterprising, warm hearted, useful man, died 
on Saturday last at his residence at Harpers’ Ferry, Va., 
having attained to the age of 73 years. 


Col. Benjamin Pickman, died at Salem, Mass., on the 
16th ins'ant, of injury received in an upset of his car- 
riage. Col. P. took an active part in the political affairs 
of the country, boving for many years representyd his 
town, county, and district, in both branches of the legis- 
lature, and executive council, and in the congress of the 
United States. 


At Framingham, on the 13th instant, Rev. Dr. David 
Kellogg, aged 87 years. Dr. K. was one of the oldest, 
it not the oldest clergyman in Massachusetts; having 
been ordained at Framingham in January, 177}. 


The Rev. Jonathan Homer, D. D., of Newton, whose 
death took place on the 11th instant, just two days pre- 
vious to that of Dr. Kellogg, at the advanced age of 84 
years, was ordained at Newton in February, 1785, about 
one year antecedent to the former. 


Judge William Halseu, of Newark, New Jersey, was 
taken off by apoplexy on the morning of the 20th inst. 
age 73—having been born in the same county in 1770,— 
tle was a distinguished member of the N. J. bar for half 
a century, having qualified in 1794. 

Judge Lucas Elmendorf, of Kingston, Ulster county, 
New York, passed instantly trom apparent health to the 
world of spirits, whilst at Albany on the 21st instant, in 
the 85th year of his age. He served as a distinguished 
representative in congress from 1797 to 1803; and since, 
as presidential elector, surrogate, first judge of the coun- 
ty, &c. He was a man of remarkable mental and phy- 
sical vigor,—and was greatly respected. 


GLASS PIPES, ii is stated in the Courier des Lyons,are now 
substituted for iron pipes used to convey water in aque- 
ducts, &c. They are manufactured at~ Rive-de-Gier; 
when covered aud the joints cuounected with bitumen, 
will bear a higher pressure and cost thirty per cent. less 
than iron. 


IMPROVEMENT IN WHALING. M. Ackerman, surgeon 
inthe French navy, has comuunicated to the Academy of 
Sciences, Paris, the successful result of an experiment of 
introducing into the harpouas, in a hollow tube, prussic 
acid, and thus, with a poisoned weapon, murdering the 
being, and thereby avoiding the use uf the line and reel. 
We move that this notion be referred to a committee o! 
Nantucket men. By the way, we observe an article in 
the American over the signature of Professor Stewart, 
showing that this new “French” notion, originaied five 
or eight years since in Baltimore, where it was then dis- 
cussed. 


Ixpians FoR Lonpon. A body of Chippeway war- 
riors, sages, and squaws, arrived yesterday in_ the 
city from Canada on tiieilr way to England, and have 
taken temporary quarters at Howard’s. ‘They are very 
fine specimens of the Rouge et Noir, and are going to 
Kingland, we understand, for the purpose of receiving 
the annuity due them from the Briush government. 

[N. Y. Cour. 

Iron. There are at this time constructing in Liver- 
pool sixteen or seventeen vessels of iron, but not one new 
ship of wood is building on the stocks. 


Inon CANAL Boats. The Troy and Oswego line 
(says the ‘Troy Whig) are now building three iron 
steamers with Ericssou’s propellers, in addition to one 
already built; intended for towirg on the river and ca- 
nals. One of these bvats will also be put on the north- 
ern canal. If they should he found to answer the pur- 
pose intended, they will work an entire revolution in the 
canal transportation business. About 3,000 horses are 
now employed in towing on the Erie canal, and several 
hundred drivers; allot whom would be turned out of 
employment in the course of a short time, should the 
steam propellers be generally introduced. 


Lanp stipe at New Orzeans. We learn from the 
New Orleans papers that the Levee at that city com- 
menced giving way on the 19th ult. Up the 22d ult. it 
had not ceased ww slide. The cause of this disaster, 
which the Bulletin characterizes as “truly melancholy,” 
is said tohave been an unusual rise in the Mississippi 








river, the duration of which was very protrzcted, follow. 
ed by a rapid decline. The Tropic says—The front of 
four or five squares, from the beef market down to the 
river, is in the most dilapidated condition. The wharf 
presents an appearance as if a whirlwind had swept 
along it. The earth is cracked and sunk to the verge of 
the markethouse. In some cases houses are half turned 
over, and others sunk a foot beneath the level of terra 
Jfirma. The scene presented to the eye is one of devas- 


tation, which will require thousands of dollars to repair 
the injury.” 


Merxopist Eptscopan. crurcu. Whole number of 
members in the U. States, 1,063,951; in Texas 3,738; in 
Liberia, 846, total 1,068,636. Increase aince last year 
154,624, ‘There are yet jiving who joined this church 
whea it did not contain 50,000 members. In Great Bri- 
tain, there are about 300,000 members. 


Mormons. The St. Louis New Era, of the 16th ult. 
says: “We learn by a gentleman from Warsaw, thai a 
meeting of the people of Hancock county, to be held at 
Carthage, was called for to-day, to take into considera- 


; [he ; ‘ton their relation with the Mormons. It is said that a 
Episcopal Mission at Cape Palmas, Africa, died at that i 


good deal of excitement exists ayainst them, and appre- 
hensions of a serious riot and outbreak were entertain- 
ed. The people of that section of the state are as hearti- 
ly tired of the Mormons as ever the citizens of Missouri 
were, but they have suffered ihem to obtain so strong a 
foothold that no power can exist which can deprive them 
of their positions, or induce them to abandon their pre- 
sent residence. 


Natura uistory. The Boston Atlas states that 
Mr. Cusuine, minister to China, has undertaken to ob« 
tain and preserve objects in Natural History, fur tie Na- 
tural [listory society of Massachusetts. 


N. P. Winus. In an extravaganza of Tait’s Edin- 
burg Magazine, Bon Gaultier, the satirist, describes an 
aerial voyage, during which he lights down at Timbue- 
too, and fads N. P. Willis king of that happy land.— 
Willis “set his subjects to knocking down cockatoo with 
the boomerang” (whatever that is) for their amusement, 
but finally abdicated kis crown to accept the place of 
fireman in the steam-engine of the balloon—a charming 


contrast of yvucations. 


QUICKSILVER MINE IN France. Mr. Arago recently 
imparted to the Academy of Science information of the 
discovery of a quicksilver mine in the neighborhood of 
Toulouse. The announcement is said to have created 
some sensation in the public mind. 


Rat Roap. In 1829 the Liverpool and Manchester 
rail road company offered a premiumof £500 ster]. fora 
locomotive that would baul 20 tons ona level railway at the 
rate of teu miles anhour. The Railroad Journal gives an 
account ofa locomotive on the Pottsville and Reading rail- 
road, which on an accurate trial of its power, took a train 
of 100 coal cars, weighing, including engine and tender, 
205 tons, and carrying 335 tons of coal, a distance of 88 
miles, at the rate of 12 9-10 miles per hour. The aggregate 
of tons was 540 of 2,250 libs. each. The whole weight of the 
engine with water and fuel 13 610,tons,—on four dri- 
vers 813-100 tons—cylinders 12 by 19 inches. That 
company is now making money by transporting 2,250 
pounds of cual from Pottsville to Richmond, a distance 
of 94 miles at $1,40. At that rate the freight on the 
above single load came to $495, and with a suitable 
number of turnouts or a double track, quite a number of 
trains can pass over the road daily. It is believed that 
coal can be carried on a good road at the rate of $1,10 
per ton per 100 miles. 


REVOLUTIONARY WoRTuHTEs. Col. Louis Dulingpre, 
who served on board the French fleet which brought 
general Rochambeau and the French army to America 
during the revolution, and who, immediately on arrival, 
volunteered into the land forces and served to the end of 
the war, died a few days since at the Manor house of 
Mde. Desaulles, St. Hyacinthe, Canada, in the 89th year 
of hisage. He was bornat S:. Denis, near Paris, the 
16th April, 1754. ‘I'wo of his daughters reside in Phil- 
adelphia. 

Deacon Nathan Beers, of New Haven, (Conn.) has 
just been allowed arrears of pension as a soldier of the 
revolution, amounting to $3,360. He is 90 years old, and 
his first wife lives to share his good fortune. 

Died at Philadelphia, on the Ist ult., James Little, 
aged 83 years, formerly of Baltimore. He served at Fort 
McHenry, in the war of the revolution, and after in the 
“Hulk” privateer, and was taken by the British, and 
again taken by the French, and fought the battles of his 
country under the flag until again taken by the British, 
and remained a prisoner until the close of the war. 


Roacnes are now troublesome. A small quantity 
of poke-root, boiled until the juices are extracted, and that 
mixed with a little molasses, and placed in their track, is 
said to be a sovereign expedient fur getting rid of them. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. Father Matthew is in Man- 
chester; he occupies nine hoursa day administering the 
pledge. During his visit to Leeds, he administered the 

ledge to 6000! In Bradford, on Tuesday, to 7000! In 
fuddersfield, on Wednesday, his visitis said to have 
been attended with similar success. Even in York, (a 
place which, comparatively speaking, had never hither- 
to felt the existence of total abstinence,) he gave the 
pledge to 2000. In the county of Cornwall, there are 
370,000 inhabitants, 10,000 of whom are miners, and 70,- 
000 teetotalers; and of this large body there were but 
five prisoners for trial at the last assizes! Thus absti- 
nence lessens crime and abates misery. 
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